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HOLBROOK’S 
SAUCE 


Differs entirely from 
any other of its kind. 


SAVED 25) 


(Do Likewise) 


CADBURY’S CHOCOLATE 
is delicious, nutritious, wholesome and | 
pure; it is mnude under ideal conditions 

at “The Factory in a Garden.” 


| CADBURY'S MILK CHOCOLATE ff 
BOURNVILLE CHOCOLATE 


are charming confections of exquisite 
flavour and absolute purity. 
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‘PEARSON’ S VS WEEKL *” READERS SHOULD EAT 
P ” THAT DELICIOUS SWEETME‘ 
“PEARSON § WEEKLY TOFF ) MADEBY THE KING OF TOFF: : 
MAKERS—MACKINTOSH’S, OF HALIFAX. IF YOU LIKE THE PAPER YOU WILL LIKE 74; 
TOFFEE. “ PEARSON’S WEEKLY” IN YOUR HAND, “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” TOFFEE 1 
YOUR MOUTH, AND YOUR FEET ON THE FENDER, WHAT COULD BE NICER THIS C 1) 
WEATHER? IT BEATS ROLLER-SKATING. HOLLOW, AND IS VERY MUCH CHEA’ :; 
FOR FOURPENNYWORTH OF “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” TOFFEE WILL SUPPLY tHE 
FAMILY CIRCLE FOR A WHOLE EVENING. MOTHERS SHOULD KEEP A SUPPLY oF 
THIS TOFFEE IN THE CUPBOARD, AND GIVE A LITTLE TO THE CHILDREN WHEN 
GOING OUT INTO THE COLD, FOR IT IS “FUEL TO THE SYSTEM.” DR. GORDON 
STABLES SAID SO RECENTLY IN A LETTER TO MR. MACKINTOSH, THE INVENTOR 
OF THE FAMOUS MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE AND OF “PEARSON’S WEEKLY” TOFFEE 


“ PEARSON’S WEEKLY ” TOFFEE IS ON SALE IN THOUSANDS OF CONFECTIONERS 
SHOPS IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. WE ASK READERS OF “ PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY” TO BUY “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” TOFFEE TO-DAY. THIS PAPER HAS AN 
IMMENSE CIRCULATION. IF YOU ALL BUY THE TOFFEE YOU CAN DEMONSTRATE 
TO THE SHOPKEEPERS THE SELLING POWER OF AN ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS 
PAPER. YOU MUST EAT SOMETHING—WHY NOT OUR TOFFEE? PASS THE WORD 
ALONG THE LINE; T&LL IT FRIEND TO FRIEND: 


f 


' *PEARSON’S WEEKLY” TOFFEE 
IS SO NICE, IF YOU BUY IT ONCE YOULL BUY IT TWICE. BUY IT TO-DAY. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the vate of 28. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Aavertiee- 
he must be prepaid. All communications shou'd be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 
“Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Tuesday 
morning for the the Ttottowing week's tesue. ; 
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A FINE SELECTION. 


“How 2) FATENT on INVENTION.” 


Bux 55 Chuncery Lane, Lan. London, W.¢ 


WINNERS 


THIS 


RESULT OF No. 16. 


Ta1e week our prize-list beats all former records. The 
names of no fewer than 343 winners are published, and all 
are to be complimented on the clever efforts with which 
they have won the prizes. 

If you do not find your name on the list, we hope that 
you won’t be disappointed, but rather inspired to renewed 
effort to win success in our next competition. 

The following experience of a fellow-competitor, who has 
been successful, should be halpful to you: 

At first when he took part in our competitions, he et fp he 
failed to gain a place at all in our prize-list, and was 
tempted to throw up Cuanazgters in disgust. However, to 
own that he was beaten was against his nature, and rather 
than give in he continued to try and try again, until now 
success has crowned his efforts. 

This is the spirit in which to enter these contests. 
Refuse to own that you are beaten. Keep on trying, and, 
sooner or later, our big gow: may be yours. 

The original paragraph in Competition No. 16 was: 


A BIRD IN THE HAND IS WORTH TWO IN 
THE BUSH. ‘ 


The following are the names and addresses of the winners, 
together with their attempts : 
First prize of £50: Fred Marshall, 63 Talbot 
Street, Dublin. 
A sparrow IN THE vicinity mm “ Extensive 
Shooling” 1x THE advertisement. 
Second prize of £25: Ernest S. Porter, 11 Albion 
Boad, Fallowfield, Manchester. 
A Maxim in THB firing line’s worTH 
sevcral IN THE copybooks. 
Third prize of £10: G. Gardner, 4 Colwyn Road, 
Northampton. 


A wasp IN THE HAND 18 guickly recognised 
by THE touch. 


Ist PRIZE, £50. 
ord PRIZE, 10. 


Awarded in GHANGELETS, including 
£225 Offered this Week. 


2nd PRIZE, 25. 
2140 IN OTHER PRIZES. 


_ Here are some other good Changelots sent in: 


A squealing in the tunnel is not always in 
the brakes. 

A bear in the home is a sheep in theeoffice. 
A milionaire in the cemetery ia worth 
thousands to the Chancellor. 

A pill in the hand looks larger than 
in the boz. 

A hundred in the income is oflen missing 
in the declaration. 

A grit in the hand is a quarry in your boot. 


A bather in the stream is worth—well, ask 
the tramp / 


For List of Wigaers of other Prizes see Page li 
of the Rea Cover. 


ALL_ABOUT_CHANGELETS, 


{In this contest, Changelets, you are provided with a 

ragraph from which you must remove five of the words 
aud substitute five others in the same places, and thus give 
the sentence a different meaning. 

Here is an example which will make the matter perfectly 
clear to you. You might be given a sentence such as this : 


Mary had a little lamb, its fleece was white as snow. 


By the removal of five words, and the substitution of five 
new ones, we get the following sentence. The new words 
are underlined : 


Mary had a little lamb, its tail won't wag, it’s glued. 

Below you will find a coupon containing a h 
which must be treated in this manner. ie pasuiererinl i: : 

Drink to me only with thine eyes and I will pledge 
with mine. 

Any alteration in a word whatever will be regarded as a 


change. For example: pledge changed into pledges becomes 
anew word. - Punctuation marks may be added, altered, or 


Just to Show You How It’s Done. 


Paragraph : Drink to me only 
with thine eyes and I will 
pledge with mine, 


With five 


cap 
become 


By ROBIN HOOD. 


One of the masculine novelties of the coming season 
is to be the cup and saucer hat—quite a now dish- 
covery in headgear. 


Cuen-P1, President of the Board of Communica- 
tions, has bean dismissod in disgrace, says a dispatch 
from Pekin. It is said that the gentleman was very 
crusty about his dismissal. 


“Ar forty,” says a French paper, “ man may 
regret that he marricd. At sixty a bachelor regrets 
bitterly that he did not take a wife.’? Why not let 
the dissatisfied forty-year old oblige his sexagenarian 
friend with a wifo in exchange for a musical box 
tnd two white mice, or anything useful? 


PEARSON’S 


TRANOMISSION AT 
Boox Barxs, 


No. 971. 


VAL 


Drink 


thine 


pledge 


Changelet : Come to me now 
iy — al- gap with thine account and I will 
settle with 


ls. 


_ MEN are being offered for sale by public auction in 
New York. Lots of them have been gold in England 
without any such formality. 


“INvIsiBLE dirt is the most dangerous,’’ says Mr. 
R. H. Quine. That’s tho sort of dirt which the small 
boy, from his point of view, acquires. 


GroomsMEN are again becoming fashionable. And 
yet there are ladies among us who would dispense 
with his men if only the groom were forthcoming. 


Tue influenza season has now arrived, and we hear 
that doctors, instead of telling convalescents to “Try 
a change,” are advising them to “Try a Changelet.”’ 


Mr. Cuurcnitt said recently, referring to his office 
as President of the Board of Trade, that ho was a 
board of one man. “Bored with one man” would 
better express the general public’s feelings as regards 
our Winston. 


Georces Lorry, ao Paris sculptor, wants twenty-five 
eagles to help him make a flight from the Eiffel 
Tower. We do not know whether the action would 
be illegal, but we are convinced that there will cer- 
tainly bo ill-eagles if he makes the attempt. 


EEKLY. WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 25, 1909. 


CHANGELETS, No. 19. 


Signed ss 


SO ee cree ences eeennr eee eee teens eeesenes eeoceee 


omitted, and capital letters may be substituted for small 
letters, or vice versa, without being regarded as changes. 
Lightly crosa out on the form below FIVE WORDS—NO 
MORE, NO FEWER-—and write in ink carefully and 
clearly above each crossed-out word the word you wish to 
substitute. Then fill in your name and address in the 
space provided. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 

’ form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each must be written on & 
separate entry form. 

2, Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 
sixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must be written in the space provided. Where one 
Postal Order of a higher value is cent to cover more 
than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 
must be written on each entry form. 

8. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be 
addressed to tho Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
“CHANGELETs No. 19” in the top left-hand corner. 

4. Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thursday, 
February 25th. 

The adjudication of all attempts sgnt in will be carried 
out with the greatest possible care and consideration. £50 
will be awarded this week to the sender of the Changelet 
which is considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom origimality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
£25 will be awarded to the sender of the paragraph which is 
considered to be the second best, and £10 to the sender of 
the third best. The remaining £140 will be divided in 
other Prizes amongst those whose attempts come next 
in merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No corre- 

ndence will be entered into in connection with the 

Competition, and tele will be ignored. The published 

decision is final, and competitors may only enter on this 

understanding. ; 


Five Words Only to be Altered. 


Postal Order No. .......- sactessuveaaeens 


to | me only | with 


eyes | and | 


with | mine. 


I undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 


decision as final and legally binding. 


eee nn eer rorencereereoeereates 


Seven acres of gorse and heather land in Dorset 
have been gran by Lord Shaftesbury to women 
squatters. Rather prickly for the poor things, one 
would think. 


Dr. Gites, Chinese professor at Cambridge, pute 
the date of the earliest taxi (a Chinese one) at 
1107 a.p. We have seen many four-wheelers that 
pnt ante-date this vehicle by three score years and 

on. 


Prisoners at Perry, U.8.A., are complaining that 
they are too well fed, and, in consequence, are 
suffering from dyspepsia. Possibly, this is a new 
form of torture instituted by the authorities. 


Speaxrne of his adventures in Tibet, Dr. Sven 
Hedin observed at a lecture: “We met a Pun on tho 
road, travelling with a village of tents, a hundred 
persons, 400 yaks, and a great and picturesque escort 
of armed men. The Pun has two younger brothers, 
and all three have two wives together; that meange 
two-thirds of a wife cach.”’ If the Tibetan pun is 
anything like the English variety, we sympathise 
with Dr. Sven Hedin ig his extremely unpleasant 
experience. 


ENTERED aT 
Stationers’ Hatt 


One Penny. 


694 
The Editor’s Notebook. 


His Privilege. ee 

Henry E. Drxey, the actor, was tal about 
the terrific fight that occurred recently on ag Atlantic 
liner between two fat and elderly card players. 

“Tt seems,’”? said Mr. Dixey, “that the first man 
lost. 1,300 dollars to the second, and paid up. The 
second then lost 1,750 dollars to the first, and re- 
fused to pay up. No wonder there was a fight. If 
this sort of thing keeps i smoking-room morals 
of a liner will fall as as the gambling-room 
morals of Tin Can, in Texas, 

“A tenderfoot once visited Tin Can, and watched 
with interest the poker play. From saloon to saloon 
he passed. Everything was wide open, and very 
gay and lively. But, as He looked on at a poker 

ame that had no limit, the tenderfoot suddenly 
Frost. He had seen the dealer slip himself four 
aces from the bottom of the pack. 

“<¢@racious powers,’ whispered the tenderfoot, ex- 
citedly clutching the sleeve of the man next to him, 
‘did you notice that?’ 

“‘Notice what?’ asked the other. 

“< Why, that scoundrel in the red shirt just dealt 
himself four aces.’ - 

“The other looked at the tenderfoot calmly. 

“*Well, wasn’t it his deal?’ he said.” 


The Kaiser’s Whipping. 

Many stories concerning the Kaiser have of late 
been retold, and found their way into print, but so 
far mo mention has appeared of the anecdote which 
Prince Bismarck was never tired of sailing regard- 
ing an ean that took place during the Emperor’s 
child’ . 

When eomewherg between the tender years of six and 
eight, the young Prince, who even then showed signs 
of a determination to have his own way in all things, 
was hahded over to the care of 8 particplarly austere 
and statwart governess of the name: of Fraulein 
Von Doiheneck, who believed firmly in the idea that 
to spare the rod must mean spoiling the child. 

One day, the little Prince having been very dis- 
obedient, Fraulein Von Domeneck felt it her duty 
to inflict a somewhat severe personal chastisement 
upon her future Sovereign. After it was over and 
the Prince was still smarting, the governess called 
him to her, remarking, in the usual form applet 
to such occasions, “Prince, I felt it my duty to 
chastise you, but, believe me, it has pained me as 
much, if not more, than it is paining you.” 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed the little Prince between his 
sobs, ag he furtively rubbed the afflicted part; “but, 
Fraulein, do it hurt you where it hurts me?” 


Women With Two Votes. 

“Unctz Jos” Cannon, the speaker of the 
American Senate, is againey woman suffrage. He 
says that woman already commands one vote, the 
vote of the man who loves her. With woman 
suffrage established, she would command two votes. 

“And that,” he said the other day, “would be un- 
fair. Woman hag so many other privileges. Let 
her attend to them instead of going for our 
privileges. 

“The woman suffrage seeker reminds me of a dog 
{ once owned. This dog one night got into the 
pantry where all the provisions were kept. 

“*Hannah,’ I said the next morning to the cook, 
‘did the dog eat much when he got into the pantry?’ 

“¢ Indeed, sir,’ said Hannah, ‘he cleaned up every 
blessed thing but the dog biscuit.’” 


Wanted More. 

Kyriz Be.itw, who is making a long run in The 
Thief, was pointing out to a fellow-actor the other 
day the value of the Golden Rule. 

A young friend of mine,’’ he said, “came home 
one day from school in a very bad humour. Another 
boy, Jack Jones, had given him a thrashing, and he 
wanted revenge. : 

“‘Qh,’ said his mother, ‘don’t think of revenge, 
Willie. Be kind to Jack. Heap coals of fire on 
his head. Then he will become your friend.’ 


“Willie thought he would try this method. He 


did not see Jack Jones till the next day at recess. 
Just as he was buying a cake for lunch, Jack 
appeared and said: 

‘Look here, I licked you yesterday, but I didn’t 
give you enou Now, I’m going to lick you again.’ 

“And he planted a hard blow on Willie’s little 
stomach. 

“Willie gasped and grunted, but, instead of strik- 
ing back, he extended his cake to Jones. 

‘Here,’ he said, in a kindly voice, ‘I'll give you 

this. I make you a present of it.’ 

“Jack Jones, in glad amazement, fell upon the 
cake greedily, and it soon disappeared. 

“*@osh, it was good,’ he said. ‘What did you 
zive it to me for?’ 

“* Because you struck me,’ said the hoaper of 


“ Ingtantly Jones hauled off, and struck him again. 
“*Now. go and get another cake,’ he said.’”’ 


As 


Not Needed. 
Franx Linco,’ well known as an entertainer and 
humorist, hag been appearing in London for s time 
in a monologue. One afternoon he had just made 


his bow, and was about to begin when a cat walked: 


in and sat down on the stage. . 
“You get out't” said Mr. Linooln eeverely. “This 
is a monologue, not a catalogue!” 


Chancellor and Preacher. 

Never before has England been able to boast of 
having a Chancellon of the Exchequer who can adorn 
a pulpit equally as well as he does the Treasury 
Bench. But Mr. Lloyd George manages to do both. 
When not in financial problems or in 
“robbing hen roosts,” he is to be Geant preaching 
in hig natiye tongue from the pulpits of many a 
Welsh Bethel. , 

Several excellent stories connected with the little 
Welsh Chancellor’s preaching and fine eloquence have 
already been circulated, but one that has hitherto 
escaped publication relates how, preaching one day, 
he.took for his subject the Crestor’s wisdom and 
knowledge as to what is best for man, and he ex- 
horted his hearers, instead of rebelling against their 
lot, to believe in the doctrine that all things work 
together for good. Mr. Lloyd George wound up his 
address by saying: 

“The Almighty does with you just as a good 
gardener does with his flowers. He plants geraniums 
and heliotropes in the sunshine, because he knows 
they will grow better there, but he looks out for a 
shady nook for the fuchsias.’’ 

Feeli leased with the sermon, and, considering 
it a helpful one, Mr. Lloyd George was not astonished 
when, upon leaving the chapel, an old woman rushed 
up to him and grasped his hand, saying: 

“Oh, Mr. George, what a real helpful sermon 
yours was! So practical, so wise!” 

“I am delighted to hear it,” he replied. “I only 


hope it may prove @ help to you.’’ : 
Yes, indeed, in dostle deed, it has helped me,” 
said the dame, “for never before have Lever been 
able to tell what was the matter with those dratted 
fuchsias |” 


Golf and the Government. 


Ons more story about Mr. Lloyd George, who in 
holiday time is an inveterate golfer. -One_afternoon, 
when the House was sitting, he was once met by a 
fellow-member of Parliament armed with his golf 
clubs, evidently on his way to the links. 

“Going to take those to the Treasury Bench?” 
called out the member. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Lloyd George, aa he slowly 
turned the clubs about and longingly fingered a 
useful-looking niblick; “but, if I did, wouldn’t this 
be handy for getting the Bills out of bunkers?” 


An Authoress’s Correspondence. 

Apropos of her latest. books, Miss Beatrice Harraden 
has been giving some of her experiences concerning 
the humours and the penalties of success, 
Apparently, the post brings her a goodly assortment 
of letters from unknown admirers, One of these, 
shortly after the publication of a Germam edition 
of “Ships That Pass in the Night,’’ wrote describing 
himself as an officer in a Prussian cavalry regiment, 
of forty years of age, and he wound up with the 
remark t he admired Miss Harraden’s book so 
much that he prayed for her every night. Then it 
appears to have ocourred to him that he was writing 
to a single woman, so the careful Teutonic hastily 
added the P.8.—“ This is not an offer of marriage.” 

Yet another letter from an American authoress un- 
known to fame, who evidently judged literature by 
quantity rather than quality, asked Miss Harraden 
to effect an exchange of books. To make it perfectly 
clear that she was not asking a favour, the American 
lady wrote: 

“TI am aware that my book is larger than yours, 
but I am quite prepared to waive the difference in 
size and in price.’ 


“It Micht Hae Been Waur.” 

Goon stories are always plentiful about golf 
caddies. One of the best, however, relates to a well- 
known St. Andrews’ caddie named “Mathie” 
Gorum, whose invariable remark after a poor shot 
by the person he was serving was, “It micht hae been 
waur,” which was meant to be consolatory and 
encouraging. 

His master, @ clergyman, was wearied with his 
well-meaning flattery. Accordingly, to make sure 
that he would squash the remark for once, he told 
the caddie he had a terrible dream the night before. 

“Mathie, my man, I dreamt that I was im the 
place where the wicked are punished. I saw the 
wretched ones tortured; they were swimming in a 
lake of boiling pitch, and could not get landed for 
red-hot pitch-forks thrust in their faces by demons.”’ 

Ho halted a minut», with his tongue in his cheek, 
when, with perfect coolness, the caddie answered : 

“Aye, sir, that was a bad dream, jist awfu’; but 
it micht hae been waur.’’ 

“Waur? How could that be?” 

“It micht hae been true.” 


WEEK ENDING 
‘ Fuai, 25, 1909, 


The Artist and the M.P. 

Jupncs Renrovr, in a humorous speech at the 
annual dinner of the Crouch End Parliament, re- 
called the fact that the first illuminated address he 
received was given him on the occasion of his election 
to Parliament, and: he was rather chagrined to find 
that following his name the word “‘barrister-at-law” 
was inscribed in very large characters, whilst 
“member of Parliament” was very small. 

On drawing the attention of the artist to the fact, 
he got the unexpected answer: ; 

“Well, sir, it requires a clever man to be a 
barrister, but any duffer can be g member of 
Parliament.”” : 


Would Have Done the Same. 

Rupyagp Krerine undoubtedly got his wit from 
his maternal grandfather, the Rev. George B. Mac- 
donald, a Wesleyen clergyman. a . 

It is related of this gentleman that in the days 
when he was courting the lady whom he. afterwards 
married, the father-in-law-to-be—an aged Methodist 
with extremely strict notions in regard to the pro- 
pricties—was injudicious enough on one occasion to 
enter-the parlour without giving any waruing of his 
approach. The consequence was that he found the 


sweethearts rr a single chair. 
Deeply shocked by the spectacle, the old man 
solemnly said: 


“Mr. Macdonald, when I was courting Mrs. Brown, 
she sat on one side of the room and I on the other.” 

Macdonald’s reply was: 

“That’s what I should have done if I had been 
courting Mrs. Brown.” 


Reece, the Cueist, as Practical Joker. 

A goon billiard story from Barty’s Magazine: 

Some time ago Harverson amd Diggle were playing 
in the North. The players kept remarkably level. 
At the end of one session Harverson would-he twenty 
in front, at the next Diggle would be leading. by 
twenty-five or thirty. 

This happened s0 many times that it became a 
matter of comment. Of course, it furnished an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a joke, and Reece could not 
resist it. ; 

Towards the end of the week the players received 
@ parcel addressed to them jointly. When they 
opened it, they found the contents.to be o song, tho 
title of which was, “I’ll wait for you, love, if you'll 
wait for me.” 


Sons of the People. 

Tue Labour members, face to face with the recent 
decision concerning their funds, seem in no way dis- 
mayed or apprehensive of money, and to spare, being 
forthcoming to supply what they deem the felt want 
of their Parliamentary services. 

In connection with the many Labour candidates 
who, during the late general electton, were returned 
to St. Stephen’s, a story is told of a certain Conserva- 
tive candidate’s wife who was feeling very sore owing 
to the fact that her husband had been handsomely 
beaten in the constituency in which they lived and 
a Labour member. returned. While stil smarting 
under the defeat, her parlourmaid approached her 
one morning ‘ 

“Please, ma’am, may I have this afternoon off to 
go to town?” was her request. . 

“Certainly not,’? said the mistress. “I have 
promised cook a half holiday to-day, as she wants to 
go to London. You cannot both be absent at the 
same time.” : 

“Couldn’t you stretch a point this time, ma’am, 
and let me go?” pleaded the girl. 

“Why, what is it that you want to do?” 

as 1, ma’am, you see, cook’s brother-in-law is 
the new member for Parliament, and he has asked 
us both to go and have tea on the terrace with him 
this afternoon.”’ 


A New Kind of. Coal-scuttle. 

Harry Lauper, at a dinner in Washington, said 
of je ce 5 5 

‘Mr. ey Cannon, of your House of resen- 
tatives, tells me that the kilt would never is feels 
on the wind-sw rairies of Illinois. Why not? 
The bare knee 8 to the cold like the baro 
face. But, to hear some people talk, you’d think the 
kilt as intolerable as Sanders McDowell’s top hat. 

“Sanders McDowell, a coal-heaver of Peebles, said 
angrily to his wife one night: 

“«Havers, Lispeth, hoo manny times am I tell ye 
‘ ue hae the children bringin’ up coal in my top 
Eat 

“*Hoot, Sanders, mon, be reasonable,’ said Lis- 

th. ‘Ye’ve spoilt the shape o’ the top hat wi’ ver 

unny head a’ready; an’ since ye’re heavin’ coal all 
day, wot can a little extra coal dust in the headpicce 
matter?’ 

“Woman, ye dinna grasp my argyment,’ said 
Sanders. 5 only wear that top hat in the evenin’, 
an’ if, whiles I’m oot, I tak’ it off, it leaves a 
black band round ma forehead. What’s the rasoolt? 
Why, I’m accused on all sides o’ washin’ ma face wi’ 
ma hat on!’” 


A gcod name is bettcr than riches, but a Changelets prize is not to be despised. 


Wxux ENDING 
Fup, 25, 1909. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


7” Aa 


As the door opened the girl 
started up. 

She had been sitting by the 
table, her face hidden in her 
hands. Tho tiny kitchen was 
Wa vory neat, with a bright fire 

” in the grate. The hands of 
the clock on the mantelpiece pointed to ten. 

The front door led directly into the kitchen, and when 
it was opened, a gust of wet wind ,came rushing in; 

the lamp on tho table flare wildly, and sent the 
flames dancing faster up the chimney. It blew 50 
strongly and fiercely that the man who had come into 
the cot! had to exert all his strength to close the door 


and clumsily built, with 
-shaven face. It wae & 

i face, with irregular features and an over-large and 

oak but not unkindl. 

fixed and watchful. 


—will go ope to-night? ” i 
Her face might have haunted anyone. It was 80 white 
and hopeless, with a dull, stony horror in her eyes. She 
had not been crying to-night. She had been crying & 
t deal before; but now her heart was too heavy and 
ae for eer. bin depot , er 
e man hung up his dripping cap and overcoat in a 
back kitchen. "Sales the Ereacoal he wore a railway 
signalman’s uniform. When he canie back into the 


kitchen he still avoided looking directly at the girl. 
“The wires are down, lass,” he said. ‘ wind 
and rain between them have broken them in several 


between here and Bridgeminster. The guard of the 
down train brought news of it to the station-master. 
There will be no sending a telegram until late to-morrow, 
and the telephone wires outside my box are wrecked. I 
shall feel aa if I’m cut off from the rest of the world, 
with nobody to interfere with me, while I'm on duty to- 
night.” 

s any other time the girl, Jennie Heath, would have 
been in ted in what her uncle, Seth Marshall, told 
her. But to-night she listened to him with a feverish 
crear | and scarcely gave him time to finish before 
Tepes: er question. 

: Has’be pl through? ’’ 

“Not yet. What are you thinking of! You ought 
to know he can’t do it now until six in the morning,” the 


ans answered. 

e sat down at the table and made a stolid attempt 
to eat something. He forced very little food down his 
throat, although he made a parade of helping himself 
liberally. It had not been noticeable when he stood by 
the door; but now, when he sat close to the lamp, it 
could have been seen—or would have been seen had any- 
one been regarding him—that a shadow passed over his 
face, slowly, driftingly. It was a dark shadow, with 
something hidden beneath it. It changed his face in- 
describably, if but for a second. He seemed to guess that 
this was so, for he pushed hie chair back from the table 
hurriedly as he glanced at the girl again, more furtively 
than before. 

She did not heed him, however. She had gone to the 
broad, old-fashioned seat in the window and, half- 
sitting and half-crouching there, had pushed aside the 
curtaing and was staring out into the darkness with a 
tense, ages eagerness and dread. 

are you watching for, lass? "’ the signalman 
asked abruptly. 

She did not move, but answered in so low a tone that 
he barely heard her: ‘For the train.” 

“Didn't I tell yea it will not go by until six o'clock?” 
he said. “ It will be eight hours yet.” 

Jennie sprang up and confron him. The self- 
restraint she had maintained until now deserted her 
utterly. She threw out her hands in a passionate gesture 
of despair and rebellion against a pitiless fate. 

"Right hours?” she cried. ‘Do you know what 
that means? In eight hours I shall see the train ~ 
and I ghall know that it carries the man who has to hang 
Jack! Jack—my Jack! He is alive now, and strong and 

, and he loves me and F am sure he is inking 
of me, And to-morrow, before it is hardly light, he wi 
be dead. 

“ Jack, who is the world to me, and who's innocent— 
innocent! But perhaps God will stop the train, so that 
the hangman will not reach tho prison in time, and then 
there may be just a chance of saving Jack. If the execu- 
tion was delayed there would be a little time gained, 
rer his innocence might be proved before it was too 


“Do you think there is any chance of the train being 
8 d, uncle? ”’ 
at old Marshall eagerly, not really hoping at 
all, yet trying to clutch at the veriest straw of comfort. 
His gloomy silence drew a low moan from her. Her 
excitement died away as swiftly as it had appeared. She 
sank down in her original place by the table, and hid 
her face again, while her frame was shaken by sobs. 
The signalman did not move from where he was sitting. 
The ow darkened his face again. His bloodshot eyes 
proided the girl. 


Fempred wy fa 


The Story ofa Girl’s Terrible 
Dilemma. 


Jennie Heath’s lover, the man whose wife she had 
promised to be, was to be hanged in the morning. 
Everyone who knew him, or nearl evecyous, iad been 
astoni; when John North had arrested for the 
murder of Ephraim Mostyn. Warm-hearted, generous to 
a fault, open as daylight, he had been the last man in 
the world likely to be accused of a foul crime. 

The one was near the line, with sight of the signal- 
box in which Seth Marshall had epent five and twenty years 
of his life. The signal-box itself was half a mile distant, 
down the main line, from the sleepy little village station 
of Abbot's Garthorne. 

Marshall had never been married. Ever since he had 
taken up his duties in the signal-box he had lived in the 
cottage. At first he had an elderly woman as his house- 


“nen 

his widowed sister died, leaving a little 
daughter, he had taken charge of the tiny creature. 
Jennie had grown up with him. When the old house- 
keeper died sho had announced that she would look after 
her uncle herself. 

Jack North had been the booking-clerk at Abbot's 
Garthorne with nothing but his weekly pay. Ephraim 
Mostyn had a farm of his own on the other side of the 
village and a good sum in the bank. 

Both had tried to win Jennie, She had refused to 
make a final choice until che had made a discovery. Her 
uncle had fallen into a habit of secret drinking. He had 
never, as far as she knew, rendered himself unfit for 
duty, but she had been frightened by thoughts of what 
might happen. 

She had pleaded with him, and he had promised to let 
the stuff, t) was too strong for him, alone. He was 
fond of and had never been unkind to her; but he had 
no strength of will and had seemed unable to pull 
himself up. But one morning, after being on duty the 

reater part of the night, he stagge home with a 
ivid face and an almost skulking air, and had sworn to 
geatie that he would never drink again as long as he 
ived. 

He had refused to say anything more. But Mostyn 
had hinted to her almost as plainly as if he had said it 
in eo many words that it was his persuasion that had brought 
about the change. She had been intensely grateful to him, 
and for a moment it had appeared as if he might have a 
chance of winning her. Then an accidental discovery 
convinced her that Mostyn had been lying to her, and 
that, far from using his imfluence over the old man for 
good, he had used it for evil and had been covertly and. 
cunningly tempting him to go farther and farther along 
the af which was bound to lead him to ruin if he 
followed it far enough. 

Jennie had never learned the cause of her uncle’s 
resolution. He had refused to tell her snytning, but had 
fallen into sullen brooding fits. And the girl had con- 
sented to be Jack North’s: wife. She had m engaged 
to him for three months. 

There had been no cloud on her happiness until one 
eet Jack had left the station and had not gone to his 
1 Bings in the village. A search-party which had gone to 
see! 


eight o’clock—perhaps sooner if he was quick and nothing 
to stop him. ‘ . 

f nothing happened to stop him! Would anything 
happen! Could anything happen? The questions were 
beating in Jennie’s brain, echoing in every beat of her 
heart. It seemed impossible, yet she clung to a forlorn 
hope that the hangman’s delay had been contrived by 
Heaven to give her lover a final. chance of escape. 

All along Jennie had believed in Jack’s innocence and 
had stood up steadily for him. She had persisted in 
Saget that her uncle had made a fearful mistake in 
the evidence he had given. Had he been anyone else she 
would have reproached him fiercely, but ashe owed him 
a great deal. She had remembered that. 

A couple of hours and the girl did not stir 
from her attitude of rigid watchfulness She only spoke 
when the old man advised her to go to bed and try to 


slee 

Bleep!" she echoed. ‘Do you think I could sleep 
and forget Jack to-night?" 

The signalman wae not due to go on duty until two in 
the morning. He moved about the kitchen restlessly, 
uneasily. It was obvious that he dreaded to go near the 

rl. When the lamp to flicker for want of oil 

did not offer to replenish it, but let it go out. 

He sat by the fire, staring into the crimson caverns 
made by the glowing coals. Had Jennie seen him, she 
would have wondered, perchance, why his eyes were s0 

littering and why he continually gnawed his lips, which 
all at once become dry and parched. 

But she remained motionless. 

The kitchen was nearly dark, except where the fire 
glowed red, when he commenced to make his prepara- 
tions for going out. And now, at last, he moved towards 
the girl, softly, almost etealthily. He could not see her 
distinctly ; but he stopped dead. She was praying for 
her lover under her breath as she watched for the train. 

Old Marshall staggered when he left the cottage. And 
te brand of Cain was on him, although the darkness 

e 


He purposely skulked about outside the eignal-box until 
the man whom he had come to relieve came down to him. 
He did not wish the other to see his face: he knew what 
the eight of it would betray. He dragged himself up the 
ladder like a man mounting the paitald, 

There was in his mind a hideous, confused notion that 
the accusing shadow of the man he had murdered was 
following him; but this, though it made him shiver, did 
not terrify him half so much as the recollection of Jennie 
crouching in the darkness in the lonely cottage, watching 
and waiting for the train which carried the hangman. 

He had murdered Ephraim Mostyn himself. Tt had all 
chanced so simply and easily. Tho devil makes murder 
80 easy sometimes! The drink had wrought greater 
mischief in him than he had guessed, and one morning 
his brain had been clouded and his nerves 60 shaken that 
he had as nearly as possible wrecked the mail. 

He had dropped the green light to show that the line 
was clear, but he had forgotten to unlock the points. 
Had tho train rushed on, it would have dashed on to a 
siding and into a string of shunted gools wagons. He had 
remembered just in time and closed the points. 

But his nerves had been fearfully gtneen. On his way 
home he had met Mostyn, and betrayed his secret to him 
before he knew what he was doing. Mostyn had held 
him in his power. He could have ruined him by a word, 
and had threatened to do it unless he persuaded or com- 
pelled Jennie to marry him. : 

He had refused to do it. But Mostyn, instead o! 
carrying out his threat at once, had held hig hand, sure 
that the old man would give in at last if he was bullied 
and frightened enough. His own ruin and disgrace—or 
Jennie’s happiness! Those had been the alternatives. 

The thought of them had dogged old Marshall through 
days and nights of sleepless nightmares. He had felt 
eure that she would sacrifice herself to save him if he 
told her the truth. Mostyn had been eure of it, too— 
so sure that he had only tortured his victim and not 
betrayed him. 

He had never dreamed what a demon of desperation he 
was raising in the old man’s heart. 

But his patience had worn out at last. 

On the night he was murdered he had gone to the 
signal-box and had told Marshall that he would not keep 
his secret any longer unless he spoke to Jennie, The old 
man made no promise either way, but when Mostyn had 
left him he had followed him along the line, taking the 
knife with him. 

He had been just in time to see Mostyn strike Jack 
North senseless with a blow dealt with a loose flint lying 
on the ground, with which he had come in contact during 
the struggle. Before Mostyn could get to his feet, 
Marshall had sprung upon him. 

Not until it was too late had the old man realised, what 
he had done. He wanted to save himself and Jennie’s 
happiness. But murder! His heart had been sick as he 
touched the dead body. A frenzy of fear had seized on 
him. With shaking hands he had robbed his victim and 

ut the purse and watch in the unconscious nan’s pockets. 
hen he had fled back to the signal-box. 

No, he had never thought that Jennie would take it so 
much to heart. He had not thought of anything clearly; 
his brain had been so confused, his fear for himself so 
ee ae wren the hay fae Saree he had not dared 
to tell the truth. At the tri ad given false evi 
to shield himself. = 
But he had never meant to put the rope round Jack’s 


him had found him lying senseless by tho line, mid- 
way between the station and the signal-box. Beside him 
was lying Ephraim Mostyn, stabbed to the heart. 

In Jack’s pockets had been found the dead man’s purse 
and gold watch and chain. 

Jack's own story when he was restored to his senses 
was to the effect that he had been walking along the line 
toward the cottage, as he had frequently done before, 
when Mostyn had suddenly confronted him, and told him 
that he should never marry Jennie, and offered to bribe 
him to give up the girl and leave the neighbourhood, 

Met with a poniemp teens refusal, Mostyn, according to 
Jack’s account, had attacked him savagely. In the 
struggle Jack had got his rival dowa; but Mostyn had 
twisted himself loose and had struck him a menening 
blow on the temple. But what the blow had been struc! 
with he did not know, for he had lost consciousness. ~~ 

He did not know how Mostyn had met with his death, 
and denied ever having touched his property. 

At the trial Jack’s story had met with no credence. 
One of the chief witnesses against him had been Seth 
Marshall. The newspapers had given a vivid account of 
the old man’s agony at being forced either to give false 
evidence or wreck the happiness of the girl who had become 
as a daughter to him. 

Hoarsely, reluctantly, he had sworn that on the morning 
before the crime Jack North had told him that he had 
an appointment with Mostyn for that night, and he had 
identified the knife with which the murder had been 
committed as one which he had seen in the prisoner's 
possession. 

There had been no doubt at all that Jack had been 
anxious to get money to provide a home for the girl who 
had given him her promise. 

The jury had returned a verdict of guilty. Sentence of 
death had’ been passed. The Home Secretary had declined 
to interfere. 

And now it was the night before the morning fixed for 
the execution in the gaol of the county town, twenty 
miles beyond Bridgeminster, fifty miles from the signal- 
bo 


x. 

The hangman should have arrived at the prison on the 
day before the execution to make all his preparations. 
But he had been engaged in his grim work in a southern 
town and an accident had delayed him. 

A telegram had announced that te would travel on 
the night mail, which was timed to pass the signal-box 
at six in the morning. He would reach the prison by 


**E xchange is no robtery.” I should think not, if you exchange a penny for HOME NOTES. 
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meck—never! He had told himself again and again that | lying. She could gm ere | for him then. She 
the boy would escape somehow. He fred gone on, telling sent aller what: bovima dons; she had no time to 
himself so. ever since.. He had tried to believe it; but | waste. The clock on the wall said it was five to six. 
Jennie’s white face and wretchedness had shaken him. Jennie knew nothing of the work of the signal-box. 

He had dreaded lest she should read his secret. Many | Her uncle had never liked her to -enter it, and had 
and many a time he had made up his mind to tell the refused to allow her to tamper with ng. But she 
truth. But he had recoiled with . shudder. If he told the 4 seen him pull forward the lever ag she opened the 
truth he would be hanged himself. oor, . a 

He could not face that. He was afraid—always afraid ! “If be yg the points by pulling it forward, I 

And it had been so hard to decide what was to be | shall close by p it back,” she said “It will 
done. His brain had been 60 confused, as if the blood the ack will die! ’”’ 


were swimming over its It had tortured him, and the 
@evil of fear had given him no peace or rest. 

No train was due before that fateful one at six o'clock. 
He had plenty of time to think. But he could-not, think ; 
he could only pace the box like a ig Py animal. What 
a fool he was! Why could he not hit upom some plar 
before it was too late? 

The train would go through at six o'clock and he 
ban would do his work. : 

o time? He started violently, looking about him 
hastily. The door was shut. He was alone, with no one 
to see what he was doing. A cunning emile was on his 
lips; the shadow was on his face again, darker now, and 

eyes glittering far more brightly even than they had 
@littered in the cottage. — . 

He could set the red-light for danger, stop the train, 
and tell the truth—tell it even to. the hangman himself, so 
that he would not do his work in the morning. 
But if he did that—— ; : 

“I'll not do it,” be said in a slow, dragging whisper. 
“Why should I? I’m not going to let myself be 
hanged.” A shudder went through him, but the cunning 

ile was still on his lips. ** I’ve put off doing something 
almost too long. But there's still time.” : 

He moved towards the row of glittering levers which 
controlled the pointe and the si lights down the line. 

The man was mad at last. secret Geeking mt the 
brooding, and the terror for himself had done their work 
—then, and the: recollection of Jennie crouching in the 
window-seat, waiting and watching. He would never 

ive himself "p. But if the hangman were sto and 
fe execution delayed, he would have time to take flight. 
when he was safe he would send a confession to the 

roper and Jack North would be eet free. 

It would be so easy to stop the hangman! He had 
nothing to do but to leave the points open, as he had 
pearly done before. There were more goods wagons on 
the siding. The train would be wrecked and the hangman 
would never hang anyone again. Before a new hangman 
could be found he would be far away from Abbot's 

orne. 

He did not think of anyone but the h an. His 
crazy brain could not think of anyone else. He did not 
remember the other people the train would carry. Only 
the hangman! He had taken the lives of so many folk, 
it was only fair he should give up his own. 

“It’s bis life or Jack North’s—and it means life or 
death to me as well! ’’ the madman told himself. 

It was a quarter to six. He moved from the window 
against which he had been leaning, with his burning 
forehead pressed against the glass. He had already set 
two levers, the one locking the points, the other to show 
the gfeen light down the line to tell the driver of the 
mail that was safe. In a moment they were both 
reversed. 

He moved back to the window. Three minutes ticked 
away. It could not be long in coming now. 

Suddenly a muttered exclamation broke from him. 
What a fool he had been! But it is not easy to forget 
the habit of half a lifetime in a minute. In the past 
had always been used, when the points were inst an 
train, to set the signal light for danger; he had mechani- 
cally done so now—the red light was shining now. If 
the driver of the train saw it he would stop before he 
reached the points. 

But it was a mistake easily made right. He-pulled over 
the signal lever, so that down the line the mn light 
signalled ‘‘ all clear’ and lared the train to Sestrocisin. 
ms That settles the hangman!” he said hoarsely. “ His 
ife or——” 

There wag a breath of cold air and a splash of rain 
behind him. When he turned round he saw Jennie. She 
looked like a ghost. 

“TI went to after all,” sho said. “I was so tired. 
When I woke up our clock had stopped, and I felt that I 
should go mad if I didn't talk to somebody. Has the 
train gone?" 

He gave her a sonaing ere 
with a devilish cunning. Hig voice was very soft. 

Don't you be afraid, lass,” he eaid. ‘It will be 
all right. , rhe train isn’t going by. I’ve done for the 


han yee 

She stared at him tervified, incomprehending. His 
crazed brain saw no reason why he should not trust her— 
she was Jack’s sweetheart. was eure to be glad to 
know that the hangman was not to fimsh his journey. 

“ But the people in the train!’ she cried. 

He did not care anything about them, he did not wish 
to Cassie ey abo’ yar “ee turned away ore sett 
when 8 ‘ie argue wi im, and when she persiste 
wet on her fiercely. i . , 

“You're against me,”’ he cried. “ You want to 
hanged you ungrateful jade!” i 

addened to frenzy now, he rushed on her. His hot 
breath was on her cheek; but she slipped from his grasp. 
She had left the door open as she came in. He did not 
see this, and Jarching past her, went down the steps out- 
side with a crash. 

He wag lying on the ground, muttering incoherently to 
himself when she ran down to him. e@ confused talk 
told her everything. Jack was innocent! Jack, who was 
to be hanged in the morning! But the hangman was not 
to go through to-night. Had not her uncle told her that 
the points were unlocked? The train was to be wrecked 
and the hangman Serpe But the people in the train! 

She ran up the ladder, Icaving her uncle where he was 


His cyes were alight 


-be pag type an 
Her ‘wag on the lever, a shudder went through 

her, and her eyes were dark with agonised indecision. 

What should she do? 

What could she do? 


But the wirés were down. No 
rison for hours. 
= 4 d a gg ee 
any messénger -get through to prevent it. i 
not know non fo atop Ube train. iid 

It must go past and Jack must die. : 

But why should he die? He was her lover and he was 
innocent! She had hoped to be so happy with him as 
his wife. Her nncle had shown her the way to save him— 
more, he had doné the work for her. She had nothing to 
do but let the train dash on to the siding. No one 
need even know that she had been in the signal-box at 
all. No one would blame her. 

“‘ Jack—or the people in the train?” 

She held the lever in her trembling fingers, the 
on her white lips. [Pow fast the clock ticked ! 
she not given time to think? Jack—or—— 

There was a rumble in the distance, and round the 
curve, far down the line, the headlight of the approach- 
ing locomotive glared out of the darkness. The train 


came on, 

_‘ I can’t, I can’t!” she cried. ‘‘I cannot live without 
him, | It’s cruel of God to tempt me when I love Jack 
so! 

She sank on her knees, crying out wildly. It was for 
@ eecond only. -The thought of the people in the 
doomed train rose before her. Were they to die that one 
man should live? On how many homes would the shadow 
of death fall? She could not save her lover at such a 

ice! 

“* Forgive me, Jack!" 

Then she pushed the lever back with all the strength 
she had left, and, sinking on her knees again, fainted 


— 

hen she opened her eyes, the guard of the train was 
kneeling beside her Shrew cold water in her face. The 
signal-box was full of people She answered the guard’s 
questions confused] 


uestion 
hy was 


““T couldn't wree “the train!" she said. 
ueer expression passed over the d’s face. 
as You didn't wreck the train,’ he said. ‘‘ You saved it 


—and your Jack, too!" 

It was true. Jennie knew nothing of the levers. She 
had pushed back the one she had seen her uncle touching, 
never doubting that this must be the right one and not 
thinking of anening, bus the pointe. She had left the 

» but 6 had caused 


————~fo—___ 
“SAY UNCLE!” 
THERE was a man once who had a parrot that he 
commanded to say “Uncle” in front of a room full 


of Soe 

© parrot could say “Uncle” beautifully; yet, 
though the man pleaded with it for nearly an hour, it 
remained as silent as the grave. Then, enraged, he 
snatched up the obstinate parrot, ran with it to the 
chicken coop, and, half twisting its neck, threw it 
in among the hens. 

After his guests were gone, ho regretted his cruelty. 
Ha went sadly back to the chicken coop to see if the 
poor parrot was dead. Opening the door, he frowned. 

Ten of his twelve prize Plymouth Rocks lay dead 
on the floor, and the parrot was standing on the 
eleventh, twisting her neck, and screaming: “Say 
‘Uncle,’ will you? Say ‘Uncle!’” 

— oe fo 

Mrs. Gramercy: “What do we need for dinner?” 

Bridget: “Shure, mum, I tripped over the rug, 
an’ we need a new set of dishes.’’ 


et fe 
Jack: “Smith asked me to come to his home this 
evening. Says he’s going to celebrate his golden 
wedding.” . 
Gladys: “ Why, he’s been married ofily three years.” 
Jack: “That’s what I told him. He said it seemed 
like fifty.” 


A Reliable Home Newspaper. 


The DAILY EXPRESS, on account of the exceptional 
attention paid to feminine matters, may well be termed the 
Ideal Home Paper. 

Its news is topical, ‘reliable, and interesting. 


Daily Express 


23 St. Bride Street, London, E.C, 


OF a, fer 
Wrex syprmme 
Fs. 25, 1900. 


Painting Palaces 


M., in an 


. By FRANCIS H. BULL, 
~s JD dla — The Largest Scenic Contractor in 
Frmsr of all, one has to interview the’ theatre 


manager, who reads the pantomime aloud, and then 
we discuss the different scenes, and small models have 
to be made of each scene submitted, and, when 
approved, the work of reproducing them on a large 
scale is proceeded with. 

I remember one manager would insist upon my 
keepi my eyes shut whilst he read the bock 
through; it was useless for me to protest; he was so 
determined that I could not call up the required 
visions with open éyes. When half-way through, the 
maid brought in refreshments, and I had to drink 
with my eyes shut. 

On one occasion, in the provinces, I had painted 
the scenery for Sinbad the Sailor, and in the ship- 
wreck scene ‘a certain number of boys had been 
engaged at sixpence a night to manipulate the sea 
by getting under the painted cloth and bobbing up 
and down. 

At the last rehearsal the stage-manager was furious 
that the sea was not sufficiently rough, and began 
abusing the boys for not being active enough. 
Pantomime Scenery in a Fortnight. 

However, he collapsed, when a small boy’s head 
appeared through the hole in the cloth, where the 
ship should have sunk, and asked if it was shilling 


.waves he wanted? The sequel was more funny still, 


for on the first night, when the act-drop was rung 
up, the sea cloth caught, and was taken up with 
it, and exposed the boys in different gymnastic 
attitudes, -. ' ; Ps 

e quickest time in which I have turned out o 
complete set of pantomime scenery is a fortnight. 
That was Cinderella, and the van was kept waiting for 
the last scene (which was the transformation scene) up 
to the very latest moment. 

The quickest bit of painting I havo done in my 
life, with one assistant, was a garden scene for a 
London music-hall, and that took two hours and a 
half. 

I am a great believer in broad effccts to mako 
scenes look well, my idea being that every touch 
should tell, and nothing laboured, detail in many 
cases marring the effect of: the scene. 

I painted for the last pantomime reproduced at 
Old Saddler’s Wells; it was Aladdin, and was turned 
out so rapidly that the last scene was being finished 
whilst the first was being shown to the audience, tho 
palace being painted in the space of one hour, 


Fire-proofing Scenery in Paris, 

Bluo is considered an unlucky colour. I painted 
an act-drop for a large Midland theatre, and intro- 
duced blue drapery to match the hangings of the 
auditorium. 

This scene was burnt down in less than a week. 
Still, the manager was dogged, and I painted another, 
which ran into three figures, for his theatre in tho 
South of England. 

This also was burnt, with the whole of tho theatre, 
in less than a month; the dominant colour was pea- 
cock blue. The next order was for another any 
colour but blue. 

As regards tho fire-proofing of scenery, tho Con- 
tinental system is much better than ours. I have 
lately returned from Paris, and noticed that scenery 
over there, when once passed by the authorities, is 
stamped for a certain period, at the end of which 
it is tested, and, if found satisfactory, is re-stampcd 
for a further period, and is good for any theatre 
or hall; but here I can state cases where scenery has 
at one theatre been condemned, and at others parsed 
as quite satisfactory. 

I am a great believer in supporting home products, 
but unquestionably there are certain foreign colours 
that cannot be equalled for brilliancy in England, 
but, in spite of this, the foreign scenic painters havo 
not the knack of getting the richness of colour that 
British painters have, 

ert erree hf tee 

“Your cockney friend is very plain-spoken. 
calls a spade a spade, doesn’t he?” : 

“Naw! He calls it a spide!” 

ef eee 

Mrs. Howarp: “The walls of your apartment are 
very thin, aren’t fee 

Mrs.. Coward: “Oh, very! We oould actually 
hear our neighbours having celery for dinner last 


night.” 
eet fees 

Mrs. Dorcas: “Why did you expel her from the 
Women’s Club?” 

Mrs. Learned: “She proposed a motion that, in- 
stead of engaging a professor of Hindu philosophy, 
we should hire someone to teach us how to get into 
a cab, how to sharpen a pencil, and how to carry 
an umbrella in a crowd.” 


He 


“Knowledge is power," the ROYAL MAGAZINE promotes Knowledge—s3o buy it. ° 
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HOME TRUTHS. 


WORDS THAT WERE BETTER UNSPOKEN. 
By Our Specialist in Domestic Bliss. 


Iy the really happy home, the unnecessary truth 
is never spoken. 

If the baby takes the best tea-cup and throws it 
to the floor, and smashes it to a thousand atoms, 
nobody says, “You naughty baby; you've broken the 
best tea-cup.” It is realised, in the really happy 
home, that the bits on the floor speak eloqueatly for 
themselves. 

So, when the cook falls through the kitchen window, 
when the gas escapes, when the fire smokes, when 
rent-day comes round, nobody mentions the un- 
pleasant truth. 

It is as impossible for a man to forget rent-day as 
for a fire to smoke unseen by those who are looking 
at it. 

In the really happy home, a man may be in a 
roaring bad temper if he chooses, and nobody will tell 
him that he is cross. : 

The servant may cook the joint to a cinder, but 
the head of the house never dreams of saying, “The 
meat is over-done.’’ 

On the other hand, pleasant truths constantly are 
uttered. 

“Dearest,’’? says the wifo to the husband on his 
return from the office, “I attended fifteen Largain- 
salee to-day, and I did not spend a halfpenny.” 

“You angel,’’ remarks the husband, “And I found 
a sovereign in the ’bus, and my salary was doubled.” 

Such talk is worth while. But what value is there 
to the chatter of those women who only cease chatter- 
ing when asleep or in their graves? 

A worker in a poor parish in the East-end of 


London has arranged the types of chattering women 
into three classes. . 

e is the chatterer with no sense of proportion, 
to whom the fact that there is a mouse in the room 
is infinitely more important than tho fact that there 
has been an earthquake in Italy, which has destroyed 
over a hundred thousand people and two cities at a 
stroke. 

There is the chatterer who has but one stiing to 
her harp, and will nag all day about ao trifle of no 
importance. 

And there is the chatterer who rambles in her 
chatter, so that it is impossible to keep pace with 
her, or exchange a rational idea. 

If one were to take down in shorthand a verbatim 
report of the chatter of the chattering woman for one 
day, and then were to read her words to her next 
day, it is probable that she would be so astounded 
at the futility of her remarks, that she would think 
before speaking for ever after. 

Most of us, indeed, would be horrified to hear our 
words of a day repeated by phonograph at night. A 
good many of us would faint. 

We should realise, however, that unpleasant news, 
stories, or remarks are usually unnecessary to the 
well-being of the hearer, and, therefore, were better 
unspoken. 

And we should begin to appreciate the value of 
good news and pleasant speech. 

Then all homes would begin to be happy. 


—— ee fe 


Hussanp: “What a debt we owe to medical 
science |” 
Wife: Pores gracious! Haven’t you paid that 


doctor’s bill yet 
3 _ 


Ovstomer: “Have you any gramophone records?” 

Grocer: “Hardly in our line, sir, gramophone 
records.’’ 

Customer : 


' on “Why not; 
nguef 


aren’t they preserved 


LIPTONS OF THE GUTTER. 

Wonperrvt stories are going the rounds just now 
concerning the profits alleged to be made by the 
ccsters in Farringdon Road, whose “pitches” are 
being threatened by the advent there of the London 
County Council’s electric trams. 

One Lipton of the Gutter is said to be worth 
£30,000, and to employ a small army of 300 
assistants. He, however, leases and controls many 
street pitches elsewhere in London, besides those he 
claims in the Farringdon Road. Another _coster 
king, who also has a stall in the threatened area, 
reokons his weekly turnover in thousands of pounds 
sterling, and one row of stalls owned by him in a 
street market on the south side of the Thames 
blocks the kerb for ninety feet. 

“Fishy Jack,’’ a famous coster fishmonger, buys 
his wares in Billingsgate by the ton, and his men 
are busy by nino or ten o'clock every morning retail- 
ing his purchases from stalls and barrows all over 
the met is. “Jack” thinks nothing of laying 
out £500 before daybreak on whatever fish is most 

lentiful at the moment. Yet he has neither ware- 

use nor shop, rates and taxes trouble him not at 
all, and his oni “ office” is the saloon bar of a certain 
public-house in Clerkenwell. 

Nor must it be supposed that these kerbstone 
kings of commerce deal only in perishable com- 
modities, like vegetables and fish. Thero is a gutter 
optician, well known in all the street markets of 
London, who dis of from eighty to one hundred 
gross of spectacles in a single week. And there is 
a ocoster pill-vendor, a woman, who is one of the 
best. customers of one of the biggest firms of whole- 
sale druggists in London. 

This female Beecham of the sidewalk employs a 
score or more of assistants, and, although sh charges 
only one penny for a box of pills, boasts of making 
a net profit which rarely falls below £18 a week. 


—— 
Oup Gentleman: “Have you any family ties?” 
hl ds ae yes, sir! Father makes mo wear all 
his old ones 


OUR TELEGRAPH BOARD. 


THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 


This feature of “P.W.” consists in telegrams sent by us to all sorts and conditions of men and women, on any subject that happens to be of interest at the moment. 


“™ ARE YOU GOING TO JOIN ™ & 
THE TERRITORIALS, IF NOT, 
WHY NOT? Thie was our m to }: 
several of the actors in ‘“‘An English. & 
man’s Home,” the famous play at F 
Wyndham’e Theatre which has eet the 
coumiry in a patriotic blaze. Here are 
thetr very good-humoured replies to our 
little joke: 


C8 Re am ow crac Oey ah mpage Tae 


The telegrams reproduced below are their actual replies. 


Recently Mr. Eustace Miles was 

awarded damages against a firm of 
electricians who had sold him an electric 
pad which, instead of warming the bed, 
eet it on fire, a sad fact which prompted 
this wire to the famouse athlete and 
food expert: SURPRISED YOU 
SHOULD INDULGEIN LUXURY 
OF WARMED BED. WHAT IS 
THE MEANING OF IT? Mr. Miles 
replied : 


Here is a belated reply from 
Mre. Travers Symons to last 
week's inquiry of a number of leading 
eu, istsastoWHAT THEY WERE 
GOING TO DENY THEMSELVES 
DURING THEIR SELF.DENIAL 
WEEK, which begins February 27th. 
Mrs. Symons, who, it will be remembered, 
gained admission to the floor of the House 
of Commons, sent this witty reply : 


O 
WHY DO VIOLETS LEAD 
EMPLOYERSTOINCREASE 
SALARIES ?—our telegram to Miss 
Ruth Young, who wae reported as saying, 
at a meeting of the Association of Short- 
hand Writers and Typiste, that business 
girls should wear violets, as they induced 
employers to raise salarics. Here ts 
Mise Young's explanation : 


WHY DO NURSES SO OFTEN 
BREAK DOWN DURING THEIR 
TRAINING f —a question recently 
asked by the NugsinG Times, and also 
our telegram to the matrons of some of 
our leading hospitale. Here are their 


(on Fea an conan OY ey Sate RY Oe Ree 


i A Charing X. Moapsitel 


129 


Care Killed the cat, so try your hand at Changelets and don’t worry 
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Caught in the Ice. 

Skaters on Hickling Broad, Norfolk, saw an enormous pike through the foe. 

A hole was cut in the ice, and the pike, which weighed 26lbs., was caught. 
Aeronaut’s Observations. 

Aeronauts have noticed that the barking of a dog is the last sound they hear 

from earth, being sometimes then at an elevation four miles. 
Sarcasm. 

“ Would the kind gentleman who smashed this window and stole five revolvers please 
call for the cartridges he left behind?” This notice was lately to be seen in the window 
of a shop at Knightsbridge Green, 8.W. 

Strange Fruit Production. 

A Boston horticulturist has succeeded in producing a new and remarkable fruit by 

crossing cacumber and oemgs plants. The new fruit, which is yellow in colour and 


A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


devoid of seed, is said 


WEEK ENDING 
Fs, 25, 1909. 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
i People, 


Personal Pars. 


An Absorbing Frage 1 ived a lette 

; ¢ @ City Temple, received a letter 

si fe Cink ete Nhat the writer and his’ wife had become 

one of the reverend gentleman’s sermons that they forgot 

was cooking on the =e the Rg a oe ee 

a : burnt through. Mr. Campbell was much amuse 

yee las geet diately sent his north-country admirers a new frying- 
damages” inscribed upon it. 


A fzw days 
from a man in 


Ir is not generally known that Mr. William H. Taft, the President-elect of the United 
States, has strong” poetic vein, and in his younger days he used to write quite a lot of 


*§ an aunt of his who lived “ far from the madding crowd” on 


arm. iscussed with her all the family news, the future 
ae Se neeeey soe tee " President proudly drew 


a most agreeable 
Ravonr. 


Made in Germany 
Again. 

“TI have never seen & 
black rat in this country,” 
said Sir Alexander Binnie, 
the famous engineer, the 
other day. “I unde 
that they were extinct, 
but I am told that they 
are coming in again from 
Germany. 


Expensive Straw=- 
berries. 
Home-grown straw- 
berries were sold in 
Covent Garden some days 
ago at = @ pound oe 
and ei ce a straw- 
‘erhe finest fruit 
came from Middlesex, and 
in many cases these forced 
strawberries were grown 
by cottagers. - 
Traine Stopped. by 
Thietles. ; 


h winds lately blew 
such enormous quantities 
of Russian thistledown 
across the rairie at 
Oakley, that the railwa; 
line was blocked as thoug’ 
by snow-drifts, and trains 
were held up for hours. 

Horse Census. 

The War Office has 
selected Devonshire in 
which to initiate a scheme 
for obtaining a census of 
horses and registering 
those fit for military a 
poses, with a view a 
general scheme for the 
country being formulated. 


Telephone 

Statietics. 
The number of tele- 
hones in the whole world 
E estimated at 9,500,000, of 
which 7,000,000 are said to 
be in use in America and 
two millions in Europe. 
The industry of statisticians 


Picture Pars. =w- 


HOSE “MENDERS.”’ 

WHEN a gardener’s hose becomes half cut through or 
torn, as often happens, the resultant leak renders it 
temporarily useless. The little invention shown in our 
illustration is an exceedingly ingenious device for 
enabling it to be quickly, and easily repaired. It con- 
sists of a brass tube, about two and a half inches long for 
half an inch piping, and somewhat longer for larger 
sizes. Close to each end the tube bulges out into the 
form of a rim or collar, as indicated at A A. The tube 
between the collars is slender 
enough to offer no resistance 
when pushed into the hose, as it 
is designed to be. At either 
end, a little nerd from each 
collar, a series of five jagged 
lips, B B, are cut out of the 
metal with a sharp chisel right 
round the tube. These stand out 
slightly from the surface, but are 
not deep enough to make actual 
holes in the tube. The hose ; 
must then be cut in half at the : 
faulty place. Push the mender, as the little brass tube 
is called, into one end of the cut hose, and draw the 
other end of the hose over the other end of the tube, 
until the two halvea of the hose meet in the centre of 
the tube. By doing it this way the hose passes readily 
over the barbs, but if you were to “7 pull the hose 
apart now you wonld find the jagged lips would hold it 
fast. The hose should then be bound with twine, 
closely round the tubing up to the collars, and your 
garden can once more be watered in comfort. 

OC 
SOLDIERS’ “* BURNISHERS.” 

A 1n the sketch below represents a soldier’s helmet, 
and B shows a piece of chain mail. You would probably 
bardly think that B is used every day in barracks to 
produce upon A that manning polls , which is the 
admiration of the crowd as the Life Guards go march- 
ing by. If you or I were set to“ shine ” a soldier's helmet, 


| HOW FIRE-DOORS SAVE ENGINE-ROOM. 


STANDING room on a locomotive’s platform is of the 
utmost value, and anything which is a space-economiser 
is eagerly welcomed by the engine-driver and his fire- 
man. Oar illustration shows how engine fire-doors are 
constructed with this saving end in view. If they were 
hinged, as is the case in boiler and other doors, to open 
them by pulling 
them outwards 
would cause a 
serious encroach- 
ment upon the A 
limited space 
which the driver 
and his assistant 
have for standing 
in while the engine 
is rushing along. 
Our sketch shows 
that the fire-door ¢ 
is in two halves. 
These halves slide 
easily behind — 

ide- indicated by AB and C D. You will see b: 

simple arrangement of the lever, which is a 
to the fixed point, and to'a companion lever to the left 
of it, the fireman has ealy to pull the lever over in the 
direction of B to open both doors immediately, the right 
band sliding to B-D; and the left hand half to A O. 
Thus hé gains full access to the fire while at the same 
time all parts of the gear are entirely out of his way. 


COC 


SPIRAL.STAIRCASE INSIDE YOUR WATCH. 
THERE are few acts of dail 
formed than that of windmg up your watch. 
erbaps you will be interested to see just what it is you 

actually do on these occasions. In our illustration you 

will observe a tapered drum B, a barrel O, inside of 
which is a coile 


we should probably use one of the ee polishes 
60) 


B 


Then we 
should find that 
not one of them 
would produce the 
brightening effect 
that a soldier ob- 


life more regularly | 


from his pocket some 
newspaper cuttings—his 
poetic outbursts in real 
print—and handed them 
to her with one of his now 
well-known smiles. The 
lady took them, and read 
them through one alter 
ancther. Then she turned 
to her oxpectant nephew. 
“Will,” she ask in- 
nocently, “do they print 
these things for nothing 
when you send them in?” 


She Was Mistaken. 
Wuen Mark Twain was 
@ young and asugeting 
newspaper-man, lon 
balers he had become 
known to the public, a lady 
of his acquaintance saw 
him one day with a cigar- 
box under his arm looking 
moodily into a sho 
Aipeeae “Mr. iy 
she.said reproach: i 
always see you witha cigar- 
box under your arm. I 
am afraid that you aro 
smokin «it 


Mr. Barrie’s Smile. 
Consipreine the fact 
that ho is one of the mcst 
pular of living authors, 
it ia remarkable that Mr. 
J. M. Barrie is also one of 
the most ~ modest and 
of men. It is said 
that he is seldom seen to 
smile, a fact which he once 
explained in the following 
amusing manner: “ When 
I was a boy,” he said, “I 
got a prize at school which 
had very disastrous 
results. It was awarded 
by the girls of the school 
in plebiscite to the boy 
who had the sweetest 
smile, and I won it! The 
most alarming thing is, 
however, that that evenin 


tains by rubbin 


is so great that possibly his telnet “wil 


someone will turn his 
attention to the number 
of despairing entreaties 
made tothe young ladies 


at the exchange ina year of ordin chain 
in London alone. pat C) mail 
js rather rough he 
rs ag slips the sock, or 
; : ;. | an old glove, over his han pro is skin from 

Ph Iphia’s public Id gl his hand to tect his skin f, 
gies ilade Pains etrac, | Chafing, and then, using the “burnisher” as he would a 


tion is being given pupils, 
ially girls, on how to 
ht properly from 
street-cars. e course is 
roved by the street 
vaheny managers, who 
believe that it will not 
only prevent accidents, 


mail brings out on the helmet. 


among the lady passengers, but will assist materially 
in increasing the speed of the cara through the crowded sections. 
China’e Millions. 
Some years ago the Chinese Government ordered a census of the wholeEmpire. It has 


been taken, and the results are made known. According to the statistics the population 
of the Celestial Empire is 438,214,000 individuals ; of these, forei are very few, only 


69,852. The Chinese will account for a third of the population of the earth. 
Feminine Bravery. 
In a leading residential thoroughfare at Brighton a cab horse slipped and fell in the 
breaking 


. road, ashaft. While the cabman got down from the box a well-dressed lad, 
ran out from a house, and sat with the utmost coolness on the frightened animal’s head, 
thereby enabling the driver to release the horse safely from the vehicle. 

Ear-Pluge for the Navy. 

The Admiralty bave issued a memorandum stating that, as a result of trials of various 
forms of ear protectors dari gun-fire, the form of ear protection to be used may be left 
to the individual choice the officers and men concerned. A tion called 
“antiphone,” which has been tried with satisfactory results, may be aupplied to ships and 
gunnery establishments for the purpose, on being specifically from the medical 
officer by the persons using it. 


Sw Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each o 


what he calls a 
“burnisher,” 
which is a piece 


duster, he vigorously rubs it over the metal. You 
might think that the only result would be a perfect map 
of scratches, but on the contrary the harder it is 
rubbed the more brilliant is the shine which the chain 


riginal illustrated paragraph accepted and used thi: 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London. We. sl ial 


my smile disappeared an 

has never hase. seen since.” 

A Famous Woman 
octor, 

Dr. Evizasetn Buiacx- 
WELL, the pioneer woman 
doctor, who celebrated her 
eighty-eighth birthday 
the other day, is one of 
the most remarkable of 
living women. She had 
almost insurmountable 
obstacles to overcome 
before she could become a 
fully qualified doctor, but 
she triumphed over all, 
and has lived to sce the 
, . . “Woman’s Movement” 
one of the most important topics of the times. The story of how Dr. Blackwell 
determined to take up medicine is a most interesting one. A friend of hers, who was a 
confirmed invalid, first put the idea into her head; but she was far too timid to go in 
for anything so nerve-trying as doctoring. One day, however, someone jokingly 
Brought her a cockchafer as a subject for dissection, and after a struggle with her 
= = Miss agers ——— to “ a peony Song pte she felt hereelf a 

erent woman, and, hav: once conqu er timidity, she made up her mind to 
peccins a Soetor akinay conte . 7 . =“ 


The Artist and the Amateur. 


B D to revolve and keeps 
your watch “ going.” The 
sa “pull” of the uncoiling 
spring naturally becomes weaker the more that it uncoils, 
and the object in having a tapered drum is to maintain 
a uniformity in the turning motion by increasing the 
leverage of the pull. Thus the pull commences at D, 
where the spiral is narrowest and the leverage least, and 
gradually descends the tapered-drum until it reaches E, 
where the leverage is test and the pull least. B 
this means the revolving effect is mr equal at 
ints. When the chain is once more all coiled upon the 
CO, by the automatic action of the spring, it is of 
— time for you once more to wind up your 
watch. : ; 


ter. One day, a well-known rofessional artist visited at her house, and she thought 
would be an excellent opportunity to obtain an opinion on her work. Gushingly 
she produced one of her pictures and showed it to the artist, without telling him, how- 
ever, that it was her own doing, as she wished to know his real idea of it. 
“Here, Mr. Blank,” she said, “is a little landscape. Now of what school would 


you call this particular painting ?” 
ease boarding-school, madam,” replied the great man without a moment's 


And then the fair amateur fainted. re 


we 


Wask £xDineé 
Fus, 2, 1909. 
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fn days (says the 
pli xpress), custom decreed 
. that the overcoat was nota neat 
garment for Etonians, but now the order has gone forth 
that every boy must wear one in cold weather. ] 
Oar days of hardihood are o’er 

We're molly coddled now, 
The order's gone : “ Wear 


overcoats, 
And to it we must bow. 


Next term, ps, we'll 
have ee 
Our prams and nurses, 


too, 

And wear goloshes when 
it’s wet, 

And put on nightsocks—Ugh! 


PITY THE MILLIONAIRE. 

A writer in the National Review bewatls th 
with which msliionatres are imposed upon by 
spurious antiques. | 

Oh, pity the poor millionaire ! 

hh lut is a sometimes, for when 
A virtuoso he becomes 

The dealers pluck him likeahen. . 


He aunt some jewels old 
and choice, 

A marvel of design and 
taste, 

But when he a them 
home he finds 

The precious stones are 
only paste. 


A masterpiece of painting 
rare 


He's “at a 


thing’s a fake, 
And very dear at any price. 


Oh. pity the poor millionaire ! 
He's “ when poring things antique, 
But, s gladly, T'd be often p cis a 
Had I his income every week. 


THE SMILE CURE. 
[“ Smile’ and you will be healthy,” és the title of an 


article in the Daily Express. ] 
If you wish to live to be a centenarian, 


Or to dissipate the blues or, p’rapa, the bile, 
Go don your summer toga, 
Throw phssis to the dogs, 

And greet the deadly blizzard with a smile. 


If you've got the mumps, the measles, or the megrims, 


If your wasted a ely daily 
ws more thin, 
Don & concern yourself with 


gor fat, eo 
own upon the pave- 
ment, man, and grin. 


If you've got the pip, 
Tombago, or phiebitles 
Inflammation of the lungs 
or housemaid’s knee, 
Kick your doctor down the 
stairs, 
And consult some Teddy bears— 
Teddy bears should make youchuckle, don’t you see. 


Sit 


4 


A five-inch smile should Lipset five score of summers, 


A six-inch grin should vanquish poor Old Parr; 
Though your face at first feos a i : 
You'll be compensated if 

You live to be a hundred—Ha, ha, ha—r} 


“A SMALL RADIUM, PLEASE!” 
[The costliness of radium was illustrated at the London 
Hospital by Sir Frederick Treves, who gave a lecture on the 


J 


We pay five shillings for each accepted contribution 

to this feature. Address your envelope to the Topical 

Editor “ Pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


subject. In the course of his remarks Sir Frederick handed 
up a small glass phial with the remark, “ That represents 


£800.” Sir Frederick referred to radio active water, He 


said they were erecting a large epa on the Continent that the 
public might drink such water.—Daily Paper.] 


The gilded youth leaned o’er the bar, 
In accents soft as 7 


ten-pound note 
For radium and milk.” 


And J: — do a 


He'd ai his very soul— 

Now _ button-holes 
friends to have 

A radium sausage-roll. 


. And even water from the 

Most mediesied' i, 

Whilst ladies often put a lamp 
Of radium in their tea. 


his 


ee 


“STILL ROLY!” 

[4 noted physician says that jam roll will cure a man 
of the desire for alcohol.—Daily Fave J . 7 
No need for “Scotch” or 

“Trish” now, 
Such stimulant is 


a 
4. 


The cure is roly-poly. 
Oh, stagger not upon thy 
roa 


ot ag 


Give "up the 


wholely, , 
And take an even heavier Le 

load a) 
Of jammy roly-poly! 
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A LITTLE FOOL. 


A Romantic Little Story by William Pollock. 


Joan Manrsuat’s friends all called her a little fool 
for falling in love with Arthur Ross practically at 
first sight. 

No doubt, it was very pretty and romantic and all 
that sort of thing, but—at least, so her friends said 
—in the existing circumstances, it was little short 
of a deliberate flaunting of Fate. 

For it was common knowledge that Joan had a— 
presumably—rich and noble ardent admirer. At any 
rate, ever since the second night of the new “West- 
end” production, a succession of choice and beautiful 
bouquets had been sent her. : 

Each bouquet was accompanied by some little 
message of appreciation, signed “Lord X.” So far, 
however, there had never been any request for a 
meeting, and thus, night after night, the donor’s 
identity remained hidden. . 

The whole “affair,” ag it was called, was an in- 
tensely interesting mystery to Joan and her friends; 
but, when the latter chaffed Joan about it, and told 
her that she “had hooked a lord, right enough,” she 
simply laughed at them—and then went and. fell in 
love with Arthur Ross. : 

Arthur Ress joined the “ West-end” company, with 
three other extra chorvs-men, at the end. of the first 
week of the new piece. Chance threw him. and Joan, 
who had a very tiny part, together on the stage, and 
an immediate and mutual attraction drew them to- 
gether off. : 

It was obviously a case of love at firét sight. 
The dainty, refined, fair-haired little girl, with the 
big, laughing eyes, and the delicious silvery little 
laugh, went straight to Arthur Ross’ d 
he, the big, strong, aealewemennng man, with the 
quiet voice and manner, went to Joan’s. 

And so, despite the fact that “Lord X.’’ 
to send her bouquets, and that her friends frequently 
Tepeated their assurances that she “had hooked a 
lord,” Joan became utterly and completely wrapped 
up in the new chorus-man, who probably had not 
got a penny to bless himself with. She was 
deliberately throwing away her chances of a: lord. 
It was 
fool. 

Arthur Ross, of course, 
mysterious “Lord X.’’ and 
came to the “ West-end.” 
at the theatre just then. 


knew all about the 


It was the chief topio 


heart, just as | “ 


continued | ™®: 


He and Joan joked about it every evening, and they 
made penny bets on what flowers would be sent to 
her next time. Oddly enough, Joan always won 
these bets. 

“That goes to show the mental sympathy already 
existing between you two,’ laughed Arthur, as he 
paid his penny for the third consecutive time. 

Joan smiled. 

“Of course, it does,’’ she said, adding, roguishly, 
“I’m sure he’s a dear, whoever he is—and I admire 
his taste, don’t you?” 

“In flowers, or——?” asked Arthur, in the same 
bantering tono. 

“Oh, in both, of course,” returned Joan, gaily, 
blushing ever so slightly and prettily. 

Among _the hot-house lilies and orchids, which 
came to Joan on the following evening, was a tiny 
sprig of white heather. Joan’s heart beat just a 
trifle faster when she saw it, and for some reason 
she kept it away from Arthur Ross when she held 
up the flowers to him. 

A letter, which had been lightly pushed in among 
the flowers, worked itself loose as she held the 
bouquet up. Arthur drew it out, and handed it to 

er. 

“Hullo,” ho cried, “has the unknown declared 
himself at last?” 

Joan opened the letter quickly, and glanced at its 
contents. 

“No,” eho said; “but he asks to bo allowed to do 
so after the show to-night.” 

“Well?” inquired Arthur. 

“Oh, I can’t very well rofuse,’’ returned Joan; 
“besides, I’d like to see him and thank him.” 

They were quite alone for the moment. He 
stepped closer to her. 

“T want no thanks, dear,” hoe whispered, “and I 

n’t wait till aftor the show.” 

“You!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, darling. Forgive me, but I wanted you as 

not as ‘Lord X.’ Will you have me?” 

Joan’s answer was almost inaudible—but, as her 

friends went home telling themselves and each other 

that she was, apparently, “not such a little fool, 

after all,’? it may be safely guessed at. 
———~t=—___- 


Miss Brisx: “I do not think it appropriate that 


sheer! madness; most certainly she was a little | Cupid should always be pictured as carrying a bow 


and arrow.” : 
Young Laggard: “ Why—er—er—er—it seems to 


his flowers directly he | me to—er—be quite fitting.” 


Miss Brisk: “‘No; he should be armed with a 
popgun.”” 


WOMEN WHO HATE MEN. 

THERE died, at Hackney, the other day an elderly 
spinster named Harriet Evans, who sed the 
distinction of being probably the bitterest man- 
hater that ever lived. 

So far, indeed, did she carry her detestation of tho 
opposite sex, that she refused to receive letters 
because the stamps bore the King’s head. For the 
same reason, she would only use coias with Queen 
Victoria’s effigy upon them. ll other money sho 
threw into the fire as soon as she received it. She 
declined to deal at shops where male assistants were 
employed, and, when advertising for apartments, sho 
invariably stipulated that there should be no man 
in the house. 

The papers alluded to her case a3 a unique ono. 
But in reality women holding similar viows are far 
from uncommon, althoug: comparatively few carry 
their man-hating mania to such extreme lengths. 

There was, however, a lady who quite recently 
advertised her abhorrence for tho opposite sex by 
publicly refusing to accept a legacy which had been 
eft her by a male relative. Her servants, too, were 


her “ ” 


all females, includin coachman,” who was, up 
till the middle of last year, a quite well-known 
figure in the West-end of London. 

In Bloomsbury, again, there lived, not long ago, 
a woman shopkeeper, who declined to supply men 
customers, or, rather, would-be men customers, on 
any terms whatever. Her establishment was a small 
one, of the kind usually known as a “general shop,’’ 
and the eccentrio proprietor used to sit if a little 
parlour in the rear. 

If a man, not knowing her rule, entered, repeated 
knockings on the counter failed to elicit any reply. 
But to one of her own sex, no matter how un- 
inviting her appearance might be, or how shabby her 
dress, she was graciousness and punctuality 


personified. 
or ee eee 


Manes: “I wouldn’t think of letting a man make 
love to me until he knew me thoroughly.” 
Marjorie: “Do you think he’d do so then, dear?” 


While Britain Slept 


IS THE TITLE OF THE STRIKING 
NEW SERIAL STORY WHICH 
WILL START SHORTLY IN 
“ PEARSON’S WEEKLY.” Ad Ad 


“Waste not” the opportunity of buying the NOVEL MAGAZINE, then you “want not” any further entertainment 


700 
nt | 


THE CARLIEST 
« MER RIERS.” 


HE wave of patriotism that is just 
now sweeping over Britain in 
connection with the new Terri- 
torial Army, had its counterpart 
in 1859, when the volunteer force 
which lasted up till March 31st, 

1908, first came into existence. 

This owed its inception to a certain 
Colonel Jonathan Peel, who issued a stirring 
call to arms through the public Press. ‘The 
idea was eagorly taken up, Government lent 
its support, and Queen Victoria reviewed in 
Hyde Park the first 20,000 enlisted men amid 
scenes of tremendous enthusiasm. 


“Who Shot the Dog?” 

True, the new citizen soldiers came in for 
a good deal of ill-natured chaff, due largely 
to the hostile view of the movement taken by 
certain papers. Atone of the early reviews, 
too, a young recruit had the misfortune to 
accidentally kill a stray mongrel, and for 
years afterwards “ Who shot the dog?” was) 
a stock phrase, wherewith to irritate and 
belittle individual Volunteers wherever seen. 
Nevertheless, the movement grew and 
prospered. The 20,000 men that marched 
t the Queen at its commencement had 
increased in a few months to 70,000, and to 
180,000 in a little more than a_ year. 
Tennyson’s stirring m, “Form riflemen, 
form,” first published in The Times, which 
was sung nl recited everywhere, did much 
to stimulate the ardour of the youth of 

the nation, and so help forward recruiting. 


Camp Formed on Hampstead Heath. 

The earlier Volunteer force, which was 
disbanded after Waterloo, owed its inception 
toa similar.patriotic boom, which in its turn 
was due to the dread of invasion fostered by 
the presence of Napoleon’s great camp at 
Boulogne. A quarter of a million men 
enrolled themselves in the first few weeks, 
and by the middle of 1803 no fewer than 
463,000 were under arms, and ready for any 
emergency. 

The martial ardour of the populace showed 
itself in many odd ways. Thus, on 
Hampstead Heath a vast permanent camp 
was formed, a city of canvas, which on 
Sundays took on the appearance of a gigantic 
pleasure-fair, and became the favourite 
resort of all classes. Similar camps also 
sprang up on the Sussex downs, and else- 
where. 


Why War’s Out of Date. 


By SIR HIRAM MAXIM, the Famous Inventor. Pe 
iS Gas => 2 Geer 


T is only a few years ago since those 

B who were devoting their strenuous 
attention to solving, once and for 
all, the conquest of the air, were 
regarded somewhat in the light of 
“harmless lunatics,” 

But within the past eighteen months such 
important discoveries have been made in 
the art of flying that there is now no manner 
of doubt at all that, before very long, aerial 
flight over both long and short distances 
will be of the most common occurrence. 

‘There are scientists, however, who consider 
that the aeroplane will never be of much 
practical use, except for sporting and 
adventurous purposes, but such is not my 
opinion —indeed, I hold totally opposite views. 
New Machines Within Twelve Months. 

The cleverest draughtsmen and scientists 
in the world aro now devoting their atten- 
tion to the invention of a machine that will 
be able to do bea | miles an hour—at this 
high speed the machine could be reduced in 
size, and &s such machines are now possible, 
and as there are men in existence who can 
make them, I am strongly of the opinion 
that, within the next twelve months, we 
shall have them. 

In fact you will see that I am correct in 
predicting that this year we shall have a 
machine larger than that of the Wrights. 

The new aeroplane, in fact, will travel 
faster than that of the Wright machine, it 
will have a perfectly made motor of from 80 
to 100 horse-power, it will ke able to carry 
half a ton, it will be able to remain up for 
three hours at the time, and will travel at 
the rate of quite fifty miles an hour, while, 
in power, it will cost no more than two-thirds 
as much as a motor-car. ° 

“What will be the effect of this dis- 
covery?” . 

Well, in the first place, the effect on the 
nations will be that war will be made 
eo terrible, so deadly, 0 ghastly in its results 
that we shall have no more war, for with 
flying machines, no n‘atter how great and 
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NEW industry has started in 

Cornwall which may cause 

little less than a revolution. 

This is the extraction of radium 

from a heap of reddish-brown 

matter which formerly was 

regarded as rubbish. 

This rubbish is the residue of pitch-blende 
after uranium-oxide has been extracted ; 

pitch-blende looks like curiously streaked 
pitch, and consists mainly of uranium-oxide 
which is used in staining glass. Theradium 
forms a minute fraction of the remainin 
substance; in fact, about four grains o 

radium can be extracted from a ton of 

residues, bringing the cost to about £12 a 
grain, though commercially it is much 


greater. . 

Austria has prohibited the export of radium 
on account of its scarcity, but there appear 
to be enormowy stores in Cornwall. The 
“tailings” from the mines which have 
hitherto been regarded as useless are now 
being collected and new mines will be opened 
out. More than a hundred men are at work 
in one Cornish mine extracting the crude 
material. 

The radium or rather radium chloride, 
for no one has ever seen pure radium, is got 
by a series of chemical processes in the form 
of very fine crystals. It is very insignificant 
looking, resembling common silt. In the 
dark it glows like rotten fish, but there 
appears to be nothing interesting about it. 
Yat it is a weird substance, which may alter 
our whole world when we know it better. 

It is called radium because it constantly 
gives out very peculiar rays. Tho principal 
rays to which we are accustomed in every- 
day life are light rays and heat rays, but 
science has shown us that thoro are 
innumerable other forms of rays to which 
our senses are blind. 

By means of the photographic plate we 
can see things invisible to our eyes, and 
radium possesses the power of printing 
photographs in the dark through black paper. 

Radium exists practically everywhere, 


werful your nation may be, it will always 
bs open to attack. 

Thus, under cover of darkness and clouds, 
an enemy will be able to destroy a city, no 
matter how carefully it may be protected, 
for attack from the air will never bo able to 
be resisted. 

‘True the fact, that while the enemy is 
destroying your cities at the samo time, 
maybe, you are destroying his, is an 
unargueable one but it does not make any 
country’s position in any way pleasanter 
or more secure. 

“ What about projectiles?” Well, to all 
intents and purposes, they do not enter very 
largely into the matter as, although pro- 
jectiles may be fired by the hundrod thousand, 
they are far more likely to do damage to 
themselves than to the enemy and thus, in ten 
years time, I have the greatest confidence 
in predicting that the three great European 
Powers will be able to say, beyond all mannor 
of doubt, “ There sball be no moro war.” 

Aeroplanes will Carry Mails. 


The Flying Machine, it must be understood, | 


however, will never be ably to carry 
peeness and freight in large quantities, 
or it 


is essentially a ‘military instrument, | 


od, dl to be sure, it will very shortly be 
largely used for sport and discovory while, 
when the weather is bad, before long, you 
will see that Cross Channel mails will be 
carried by aeroplane; an instrument which, 
by the by, will be of extraordinary value 
asa rescuer of the shipwrecked mariner. 

We must now prepare ourselves to 
recognise that what electricity was to the 
last century aerial navigation will be to this. 
_ And on that account I repeat again that, 
in ten years’ time, there will be no war. 


It is not long to look forward to and) 
when war is ended once and for all. 


perhaps those 
who now read 
these lines will 
recall my con- 
fident prophecy. 


Siam Lae 


Radium, Revolutionizer. 


Telling Some of the Secrets of this Wonderful Material. 


lespecially in deep wells, but in such minuta 
| quantities as to be almost beyond the power 
of recognition. 

One remarkable fact about radium is that 
it has the power of making all objects near 
it luminous. In the dark the hands and 
clothes of a person handling it will glow, 
while phosphorescent substances will become} 
brilliantly luminous. When a microscopic 
portion is placed against certain materials 
and greatly magnified it is seen to bombard | 
a neighbouring substance with thousands of | 
flashes of light in particularly weird 
manner. 

The wonderful thing about radium is that 
it is always about 23 degrees Fabr. warmer 
than ita surroundings—that is to say, it is 
ees giving off a slight amount of 

ea! 

A peculiarity is that its powers diminish 
so slowly that it will retain its efficacy for a 
thousand years. Not only this, but it 
imparts its properties to everything with 
which it is brought in contact. For instance, | 
if a tube of ium be placed in water, the | 
water will issue rays. Not only this, but so! 
will the vessel, while any object put in the 
water will also become charged. 

Radium has most peculiar effects on the! 
human system. It causes horrible sores, 
which are difficult to heal, while it will heal | 
some of the most mali t. Tho man of; 
science who was the to experiment with 
radium was rendered so that the skin peeled 
off certain rts of his body, while he 
became unable to dress without assistance. 

It will cause complete blindness, yet it is 
or that it will enable certain of the 

lind to see. A long course of exposure to 
ita rays will cause paralysis of the spinal 
cord, ending in death, yet it is vomits to 
prolong life indefinitely by its aid. 

Some wonderful experiments have been 
conducted in which the lives of certain 
creatures have been prolonged for over three 
times their natural span. Actually it seems 
cee will indefinitely suspend all develop- 
ment. 


\ 


5 rad Round the World on £10. 


By Miss HENRIQUETTE MAUDE, the Little New Zealand Travelling Girl. 
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ss HEN I left my home at Napier, 
| New Zealand. nearly five years 
| ago, nobody but myself had the 
| See 


slightest idea of the adventure 
M 
parents thought I was fakiein 
||trip to Wellington—and eo I was; only 
\ Wellington was to be my startinz-point, not 
{my destination. 

| For I had determined to work my way 
tight round the world, and though I was 
only sixteen, and had only ten pounds in my 
| pocket, I set out. 

The mere names of places to which I have 
been, or through which I have passed, would 
|| make tedious reading; but I might mention 
| that they include Afghanistan, China, Africa, 
| America, and that, in passing through them, 
|I have covered some 55,000 miles. 

H Stopped by Footpads, 

My worst experience of all was when I set 
out to cross the Texan desert from Los 
Angeles to New Orleans. 

() ing close to the railway track, for 
fear of losing my way in that desolate waste 
of red sand, Tpl lodded on and on for seven 
awful days, living on oatmeal biscuits and 
such water as I could find in the daytime, 
and sleeping on the ground at night. 

Four times I was stopped by footpads, but, 
when they found my knapsack contained 
only biscuits, they allowed me to go 
Ae toe | fal lonel 

a @ aw! loneliness of the prairie 
and the hardships I had to endure ecm 
| at last too much for me, and I collapsed. 

Providentially, however, a party of cow- 
| boys chanced to pass the spot where I lay 

unconscious, and they carried m3 to their 
ranch. For six weeks I lay ill, and it is ver 
doubtful whether I should have aid 
but for an old Indian squaw, who saved my 
life with native herbs and most wonderful 
manele: 4 
was whilst forming in a side-show 
at Seattle that heard ot the dramatic 
competition held annually in San Francisco, 


I was embarking upon. 


1 


“Long looked for, come at last.” THE SCOUT, 


W2ExxK ENDIEG 
Fes. 25, 1909. 


PIES of the type of Azeff, the 
Russian Terrorist who was at once 
hand -in-glove with both the 
revolutionists and the police, have 
not been altogether unknown in 
this country. 

An early instance was the case of Alastair 
Macdonald, chief of the clan Glengarry. 
Although professing an ardent devotion to 
the cause of the exiled Stuarts, he was in 
reality a paid spy of the English Government, 
with whom he corresponded under the name 
of Pickle. 


Stuarts were Not Suspicious. 

He betrayed the inmost secrets of the 
Jacobites, and even went so far as to allow 
himself to be arrested and thrown into the 
Tower, in order the more completely !othrow 
dust into their eyes and mislead them as to 
his real character. In return perhaps for 
this voluntary imprisonment, he permitted 
himself to appropriate to his own use the 
royal treasure hidden at Loch Arkuig after 
Culloden. 

And the most astounding thing is that he 
was never even suspec! by the Stuart 
leaders. Until the other day, in fact, when 
the truth was made plain through the 
researches of Mr. Andrew Lang, no one had 
any inkling that Pickle the Spy and the 
Laird of Glengarry were one and the same 
person. 

London Scoured by Desperate Men. 

Another famous case in point is afforded 
by the career of Major Le Caron, who, for 
twenty-five years wasatrusted member of 
the inner circle of the Fenian brotherhood, 
and also a secret service agent (f. ¢. spy) in 
the pay of the British Government. His 
career of usefulness ended in 1844, when he 
gave evidence before the Parnell Com- 
mission. 

Of course, his late colleagues were then 
furious, and within a week or two Londun 
was being scoured by desperate and vengeful 
men, emissaries for the most part of the 
dreaded and powerful Clan-na-Gael secret 
society, who were bent upon his destruction. 

Thoy never caught him, however, although 
all the while he was living in disguise no 
further away than Dulwich, where he pussed 
as a medical doctor. But he did not long 
survive, and there is little doubt that his 
end was hastened by the anxiety conseyuent 
on his knowledge that he was a wurked 


u 
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and though I had scarcely any money I 
determined to enter for it. I marayed to 
rake up sufficient for my railway fare, and 
set out. 

When I left the train at San Francisco, I 
had, of course, no place to go to, aud my 
pocket was empty. So I wandered about till 
I found an empty house with a wide dourstep, 
and there I crouched down and slept. 

{ was rudely awakened by a poticeman, 
who suggested that I ought to go home. 

I told him I had no home, ani this 
presented too much of a problem for him 
altoyether, for, after a minute or so, hu said: 

“Well, go round the house, then, and 
sleep on the back doorstep. No-one cayn't 
see you there.” 

So I went; and there I remained un- 
disturbed for the rest of the night. In the 
morning I washed my face at a tap in the 
yard, and then, in my poor little shabby 
clothes, I set off for the hall where the 
competition was to be held. 

Medal Presented by Rooseveit. 

There were 500 competitors, and my heart 
sank within me. But I recited “ Lasca "— 
a@ poem by Frank Desprez, which | had 
known in the old New Zealand days—as well 
as I possibly could, and to my delight I won 
the gold medal. President sevelt 
himself presented it to me. 

_ Anyway, after all my perils and privutions 
in foreign lands, I at last arrived in London. 

After my present engagement at the 
Pavilion terminates I am going into the 
provinces for a while; and then 1 am going 
on to the Continent—having my story and 
my recitations translated into French and 
German for this pu: 

For, though I love London better than 
any place I have yet visited, and mean 
eventually to make it my home, I am deter- 
mined, first of all, to complete the journey 


round the world 
pr Soomaal 


which I planned 
so long ago in far 
New Zealand. 


A Close Shave 


Tue saloon was ompty, save for the boy and my- 
self, and it seemed a good opportunity to pet a cup 
of tea at the coffee-shop next door. So-I left the 
ey a charge, and went. 

py 


ndle, my employer, had not ‘shown sup all day;. 
Moreover, in his. 


but that was nothing unusual. 
habitual condition, he was much better out of the 
shop than in it. For a tipsy barber is neither 
ornamental nor useful in a hairdressing » @ 

Findle was sober only about three times a week. 

I finished my tea without interruption, then 
glanced at the latest sporting news, and wert back 
to the shop. 

The fact that I had been able to have my meal 
in comfort suggested that no customers had called 
during my absence, and I expected to find the place 
still deserted. 

But the sight that met my eyes, when I opened the 
door, left me gasping. - 

For there was Findle, three-parts drunk, doing a 
kind of war-dance beside the basins, with an open 
razor in his hand. And thevrazor was stained red! 

With a sickening sensation of dread upon me, I 
te across the shop, and looked «é the nian «in 
the chair. The lather on his throat was crimsoned 
with blood, and the snowy whiteness grew smaller, 
and the red patch grew bigger as I kod, He was 
apparently insensible. 

t on earth was to be done? 

I stood staring stupidly at the unfortunate man 
till a sudden movement across the shop made me 
look up. Findle was bearing down upon me with 
a drunken leer upon his face, and the open razor 
in his hand. 

Like a cat, I flew at his outstretched arm, and 
snatched the razor away from him. The force of 
the gre sent him sprawling to the floor, and he 
rolled helplessly under the basins. 

But where was the boy? 

I shouted his name till the shop rang with it, and 
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in a second or 40 s white, scared little face peeped 
from the cellar. I pulled the rest of him up 
with a jerk. 

“Run for thé nearest doctor, Tom,’ I cried, breath- 
lessly. “Tell him there’s been an accident. Tell him 
nothing else, But run, for Heaven’s sake, run!” 

I pushed him out into the street. Then I went 
back to Findle. The scared face of the boy had 
somehow made my way clear beforo me, and I no 
longer wondered what was to be done. I knew! 

Seizing my tipsy employer by the shoulders, I 
dragged him roughly down the staircase into the 
cellar, and shut him in a cupboard. Then I sprang 
oe the shop again, antl commenced to cleanse 
the man’s face. © appeared to have fainted. I 
prayed it might be nothing worse! 

Just as my eponge had revealed a long gash 
beneath his chin, the shop door swung open. I 
jumped with fright; for I had clean forgotten the 
possible intrusion of customers. 

To my intense relief, however, it was a doctor 
who entered, and the boy was at his heels. I locked 
the door behind them. 

“ Accident?” said the doctor, briefly, as he swabbed 


the man’s throat. . 

“Yes,’’ I stammered. “Is—is he dead?” 

“Dead? No! It’s a bit of a gash, but quite 
superficial. He’s only fainted. How did it 
hap nP” 

e was drunk,’”’ I began. 

* Ah, yes,’’ said the doctor, as he applicd a bandage, 
“T can smell him. Silly fool! ll give him a 
draught.”’ 

I had meant that Findle wae drunk, but’ since the 
doctor appeared to be satisfied without further ex- 
planation, I held my peace. 

As a matter of fact, of course, they wore both of 
them drunk. 

In a little while the man came round. In an 
agony of suspense I waited to see whether he would 
remember anything of the accident. 

But his mind appeared to be perfectly blank. He 
hadn’t the faintest reeollection even of coming into 
the shop, and received the doctor’s homily on the 
evils of drunkenness with evident shame. 

My feelings may be imagined when he murmured 
an apology for causing so much bother; but it was 
not until he had left the shop, in company with the 
doctor, that I ventured to wipe the cold perspiration 
from my* forehead. 
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SHIPLOADS OF KIDI :”PED 
POLITICIANS. 

Tue alleged kidnapping of Mr. Victor Grayson, in 
order to prevent him speaking at a public mecting, 
strange though it appears to us, would not have 
seemed at all out of the way to our forofathers of a 
generation or two ago. 

For in those days kidnapping was a regularly 
recognised feature of itical warfare. On the evo 
of an election, especially, men of influence on either 
side would mysteriously vanish, to reappear later 
with strange tales of forcible seizures, mad races 
across country in t-chaises driven by yelling 
postillions, followed iy longer or shorter terms ol 
gilded imprisonment in great mansions, where they 
were wined and dined in sumptuous style, and 
treated right royally in every way, only their liberty 
being denied them. . 

Quite humble voters, too, were forcibly abducted, 
but these did not always fare quite so well. Thus, 
one victim made complaint before a magistrate that 
he had been decoyed from his house by a ruse, and 
kept shut up in a coal-hole for three days. 

hoieesle kidnapping of voters in batches, too, 
was not unknown, the tea being rendered easier 
by the custom of candidates paying the travelling 
expenses of their electors to and from the polling 

laces. 

. For instance, at a certain Newcastle election, a 
whole shipload of freemen of the borough, dispatched 
from London by sea, were taken by the captain— 
who had been heavily bribed—to Ostend, and there 
left stranded. . 

During the same contest, too, and under similar 
circumstances, a number of Berwick electors, who 
happened to reside in London, were dumped down in 
Norway; and a group of thirty Ipswich voters found 
themselves, on the day of the poll, cooling their 
heels upon the quay at Rotterdam. 


2 ___ 


Miss Sxremer: “ Papa says if I give up my singing 
lessons he’ll give me a pair of diamond earrings.’’ 

Miss Sharpe: ‘ You’ve never worn earrings, have 

ouP?? 
# Miss Skremer: ‘‘No; I’ll have to have my ears 
pierced.”’ 

Miss Sharpe: ‘‘Oh, I see his idea! 
pay you back in your own coin!” 


He wants to 
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BRINKS AND SONS 

DERE RAPING 
HAFT FOR 

AEROPLAN ISTS 


ar: 


A LOOK AHEAD.—Mr. Binks catches the aerial 'bus to the City. 


April showess bring forth May flowers, just as the best Changelects bring forth the biggest orizes, 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


Another 
Episode in 
the Eventful 
Life of 

Mr, Button. 


By C. 
MALCOLM 
HINCKS. 


Burton met Mr. Rees, the estate agent, of Merstone, in 
the Rectory field of Littledale as the latter was taking 
short cut to the station. The gardener touched his hat; 
he made a point of touching his hat to anyone who might 
at some time be useful to him. In this case his civility 
had an immediate reward, for the agent stopped and 

Janced sharply at him. —s 
. “Your name's Button, and you're the jobbing gardener 
here, arén’t your” he queried. : 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Button. 

“Ah! Then I think you are the man I want. 

“I’m looking round for someone to act as caretaker at 
Grantley Hall,” said Mr. Rees. ‘The owner is prepared 
to pay half-a-crown a week to a man who will call u 
there once a day and see that everything is all right, an 
take anyone over who hag my order to view. 

Mr. Button’s face fell. . 

“That’s not much,”’ he said, candidly. ; 

“No, I know it’s not,” agreed the agent; “that’s why 
I'm glad I met you. You see, Captain Homfray is willing 
to allow anyone who understands gardening to make use 
of the garden until the place is let. Ag you probably 
know, that concession is worth a rood deal to a man like 
yourself, particularly as I’m afraid the place is a bit too 
rambling and old-fashioned to let or sell quickly. Then 
you must remember that there is a certain amount to be 
made in gratuities.” 

“Yes,” admitted Mr. Button. e " 
—I mean, sir, your argument does alter it a little. I— 

The agent was a busy man, and he had a train to catch. 

“Will you take the job?” he asked abruptly. ; 

Mr. Button took it, gave Mr. Rees his address, told him 
the hours that he was always at home, and then resumed 
his way, chuckling. 


“Properly worked, there 


Crantley Hall had been the residence of the Grantleys 
for about five hundred years. The death of Miss Mary 
Grantley, an elderly spinster, some months ago, had left it 
vacant; the servants had been discharged, tho furnituro 
sold, and the place had passed to a distant telative—a 

ung captain in the Hussars—who preferred his country 

ouse in Tinodinsbine and his chambers in the Albany. 

Mr. Button was not greatly interested in the house, but 
he studied the garden carefully. It was now nearly the 
end of March. Providing the house was not let for six 
months, which appeared to be highly probable, he would 
et enough out of the garden to make a small fortune. 

here were two large asparagus beds that delighted 
him, the fruit trees looked healthy, and there was some 
good stuff in the greenhouse. 

Mr. Button lit his pipe and walked slowly homewards. 
On his way he called in at the shop of Saunders, the 

reengrocer, and told him that he was willing to engage 
Villiam Saunders, junior, for three days a week at 
generous wage of sixpence per diem. ’ 

A fortnight or so later Mr. Button was standing 
outside his cottage after dinner, smoking his pipe, beforo 
proceeding to the Rectory garden to finish his day's work, 
when a fly from the station stopped outside his gate, and 
an elderly gentleman descended and advanced up the path. 

“Mr. Button?” he queried, fumbling in the pocket of 
his light overcoat. . 

The gardener withdrew his hands from his pockets and 
acknowledged that such was his name. 

“My name is as, and oa pe ied 
Grantley Hall. Perhaps you wo enongh to get 
up with the driver and take me over the pea 

Mr. Button hesitated. He knew he should be at the 
Rectory garden, but he could make the excuse that he had 
been unavoidably detained. Mr. Rees had mentioned tips; 
besides, he wanted to think out his position. 

“Yes, sir, pleased to come,”’ he said. 

He secured the keys of the old house, and then mounted 
leisurely to the box seat of the fly. The driver was 
inclined to be communicative, but Mr. Button was not; his 
active brain was busy, very busy indeed, but when the cab 
pulled up at the ee drive in front of the 
ancient building the one thing that he fully realised was 
that it would not suit his purpose if Grantley Hall secured 
an immediate tenant. ’ 

“T like the look of the place,” 


said the prospective 
urchaser as Button fumbl 


with his keys at the front 


rr. 
“It’s wery old,” said the gardener, inserting the key. 
= That's its ebarm,’’ said Mr. Plendell. ia 
“T mean, it ain’t up-to-date in the matter o’ fittin’s.” 
“That could scarcely be expected,” said the other, and 
Mr. Button silently led him into the large dining-room, 
with ite oak wainscotting and ceiling. Mr. Plendell went 
ato raptures over this, and the gardener was gloomily 
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silent, wondering what he could say to put the 
man off. ‘ 

“By Jove, this is grand!” exclaimed Mr. 
Plendell, as he stood out on the terrace gazing 
over the stretch of lawn to the yews that divided 
the flower garden from that part devoted to 
vegetables. “ Magnificent! I shall most certainly 
close at the ——” 

“One moment, sir,” rege ted ee} gs 
trying to disguise the note of desperation in his 
voice; obeia an hata man, I fecl there is somethin’ 

ought to know before you decide to take the ‘ouse. 

0 ie ’appen to be afraid of ghosts, sir?” . 

“Ghosts!” exclaimed the prospective purchaser, with 
a nervous laugh. “Oh, come, my man, that’s all nonsense, 

ou know. All these stories about old houses being 
aunted are absurd. No one has ever seen a ghost in 
this place, I'll warrant.” 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, sir, one ’as been seen in this very 
place just where you be standing now, sir.” 

“Eh?” Mr, Plendell jumped about a foot from the 
spot, and gave a frightened glance round; then, apparently 

ed of his exhibition before a simple countryman, he 
added, “Bah, man! It’s imagination. What manner of 
ghost was this you saw, my man?” 

“It was ‘crrible,”” said Mr. Button solemnly, with the 
object of getting timo to think out a more detailed 
description. 

“‘ But was it a man or woman, and what——’”’ 

“It were a man,” said Mr. Button slowly; “but I 
couldn't see 'is face proper. He weren't tall—about my 
‘eight, I should say—but ’o was dressed all in white, 
an’ on 'is chest was a most ‘orrid red mark; ’e shook ‘is 
‘ead and waved '‘is ‘ands, just where you are standin’,” 
he i with regard to the dramatic effect of his recent 
speech. 

“Did he—it—speak?” queried Mr. Plendell, hastily 
sae cg a couple of feet back. 

fr. Button hesitated; but, thinking that his imagina- 
tion wag not up to a conversation between himself and a 
ghost, he shook his head. 

“No,” he gaid; then added hastily, in case a ghostly 
conversation would improve his case, “at least, 1 didn’t 
‘ear ‘im speak; but, then, I was in the lane just over by 
the 'edge there, an’ unless 'e shouted I shc t.”? 

“Er—have you told this to anyone?” asked Mr. 
Plendell. 

“No,” said the 

“But surely —— 

“T didn’t lke to say as ’ow I was frightened. There 
were a man in the village saw it twelve year back, he told 
me, an’ I laughed at ‘im. It that scared him when he 
saw it with the ‘orrid red mark that a week later 
‘e left ‘ere and went to Lunnon. I ‘ave ‘eard as 
‘ow ‘e's in an asylum,” concluded Mr. Button, feeling 
he had done wonderfully well, considering the short time 
he had had to think out his story. 

There was no doubt whatever that Mr. Plendell was 
considerably impressed; he seemed in a hurry to quit 
the place, that did not look at its best in the now waning 
light, and expressed his determination of staying in the 
village for a day or so to obtain confirmation of the 
gardener’s extraordinary story. 

That night Mr. Button cat in a corner of the bar 

lour of the “Lion and Lamb,” thinking very hard. 
or & quarter of an hour or so there was a frown on his 
tee iittea ten frown gave place to a smilo, and, 
finishing his beer, rose and went out into the darkness. 

On his way home he obtained a little red paint from 
his friend Mr. Oulton, tho builder, explaining that his 
cistern badly needed a coating. Then after some diffi- 
culty he succeeded in persuading his wife to give him an 
old sheet. 

When Mrs. Button had retired to rest he spread the 
sheet out on the table and painted a great red blurr in a 
certain part of it. 

“That ought to do it,” he murmured complacently, 
when at length he. sought repose. 

e ° e 

Old Higgins, the postman, who for twelve years had 
carried the night mails from Littledale station to the 
village post office without calling anywhere or exchanging 
any word, save pene a gruff “ good-night,” until he 
had safely delivered the precious canvas bag to the post- 
master, dashed into the “Lion and Lamb” at eight 
o'clock the next evening. 

His face was pale, and his limbs trembled as though 
with ague, 

“Whatever be the matter, Mr. "Iggins?” queried a 
startled villager, upsetting some of his beer in hi 
i Soil heeadh 

‘ve seen a ghost,” breathed Mr. Higgins wi 
difficulty. ee ee 

“Seen a ghost!” exclaimed the landlady. ‘Lor’ ‘ave 
mercy upon us! Where did you see it, Mr. Higgins?” 

“At Grantley Hall,” explained the postman, who was 
beginning to recover his nerve at findmg himself in the 
comfortable, well-lighted bar. “I were a-comin’ up the 
lane as usual, savin’ the matter of nearly a quarter of a 
mile, as you know, when suddenly I ’ears a loud moanin’ 
sound, an’, lookin’ towards the ‘ouse, I see a ‘orrible 
apparition.” 

e paused and moistened his dry lips with his tongue. 
a bes offering a more suitable article, he resumed 
oom) : 

“There it was, as sure as T stand ’ere—somethin’ all in 
white, with a great blood mark on its chest and a —_” 

A sceptical laugh Lehind him caused him to turn and to 
come face to face with Mr. Button, who had entered 
noiselessly. 

“What old woman's tale are you tellin’, "Iggins? This 


ge at ageipe —. Rag 
‘t you laugh, Mr. Button,” said the 
vely. “Maybe you'll ’ave cause to nt it. een - 
ber, “te work all alone at Po "All, an’ It may ——” oie 
t’s your yarn to with the ’All?” aske 
Button with a start. aes 
Half a dozen voices explained in unison. Whereupon 


gardener, truthfully. 
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Mr. Button made a mortal enemy for life in the person of 
the postman by inquiring how many drinks he had had 
at the Station Inn while waiting for the train. 

Half an hour later the remarkable story was all over 
the village, and the cornchandler’s son, who acted as 
occasional reporter to the local paper, interviewed old 
Higgins, and made a wonderfully sensational story out of 
it. Mr. Plendell, who was staying at the Station Inn, 
heard it, and obtained little sleep that night. 

But the next morning the village was in an uproar, and 
crowds gathered round the person of William Bones, aged 
sixteen, the youthful assistant gardener at a house that 
stood in the same lane as the Hall. This youth, while on 
his way to work at six in the morning had scen the sano 
apparition as that observed by Mr. Higgins the previous 


night. 

‘The ghost, he said, beckoned to him; but ho had taken 
to his heels and made for home as quickly as his legs 
could carry him. . 

It was strange that Mr. Button, usually anything but 
an early riser, had been astir at five that morning. 

Soon alter eleven Mr. Button was engaged in trimming 
the hedge surrounding Miss Morrison’s garden, when Mr. 
Plendell, accompanied by the agent, came up. The latter 
was looking very angry. ; 

“I'm much obliged for your warning, Button,” said Mr. 
Plendell. “If you hadn’t mentioned the ghost, I should 
most certainly have bought the place.” 

Button, avoiding the agent’s angry glance, touched his 


at. 

“Tt was self-denial on his part, you must remember, 
Mr. Rees,” Mr. Plendell added quickly, in response to 
something about ya ne minding their own business that 
the agent muttered, half aloud. 

Mr. Button’s face expressed astonishment mixed with 


ear. 

“* Self-denial, sir?”’ he gasped. 

“Yes, Button. Didn't Mr. Rees tell you? I’m a 
bachelor, you know; a writer, and I wanted solitude. My 
idea was that you and your wife should act as my 
servants, as I should only use three or four rooms in the 
house. I proposed paying you a pound a week, and 


allowing jos to make as much out of tho garden as you 
oh tm sorry I cannot take the place, but with 
this——” 


afta shuddered and moved on; the agent followed him 
8 s 

Mr. Button allowed the so to drop from his hands 
into the For a time was speechless; then he 
spoke eloquently, spoke for nearly a quarter of an hour, 
and st have continued if the village constable had: not 
tapped him on the shoulder and told him to be careful. 

ulling himself together with difficulty, he resumed 
his labour. For a moment the idea occurred to him to 
follow Mr. Plendell and tell him the truth; but he realised 
that such a course would not benefit him, it would not 
impress Mr. Plendell with a great idea of hig integrity, 
and would probably mean his immediate banishment from 
the Hall, and a good deal of unpleasantness in the village. 

Mr. Button was very late in Cape home to dinner 
that day. He had been to the Hall, and solemnly burned 
a white sheet with a large red spot on a fire at the end 
of the garden. He was lost in thought as he walked 
home, and towards the end of his journey his face 
brightened. 

That afternoon saw him in a select road of the neigh- 
bouring town of Merstone, sitting in the library of kir 
John Browne, the mayor of that town. His worship sat 
at a desk, and drummed his fat, stumpy, greatly-be-ringed 
fingers upon it. 

“Yes, Button,” he said, ponderously, “I distinctly 
Temember making the remark to you that I should like 
Grantley Hall if it could be obtained at a reasonable 
price ; but I do not like this ghost business, do not like 
it at all.” 

“It'll mean it will go cheap,” said Mr. Button, per- 
suasively; “an’ you'll be considered very brave an’—an’ 
all that.”” 

Sir John shuddered slightly. He had no objection to 
being considered brave, and he knew to reside at Grantley 
Hall, Littledale, would greatly increase his prestige; but 
in his heart he knew he was not brave, and the idea of the 
ghost, the fearful, blood-stained, white-robed figure who 
posse the terrace—he shuddered again and shook h’s 

ead. 

Then Mr. Button played his tramp card, the card he 
had been leading up to during his short interview. He 
stepped up to the table and said something in a very low 
voice. When he had finished, the worthy knight sat back 
in his chair and R 

“Bless my soul,” he cried. “And you did that for me? 
What a villain you are, Button. Really, Button, as chief 
magistrate, I should—but ah! really, if was a clever idea, 
very clever idea. I think I'll give you five pounds, 
Button.” 

Mr. Button looked at him reproachfully, 

‘‘Ten pounds, Sir John,’’ he said, “ and the stuff I’ve 
got in the garden at fair market terms.” 

The knight’s face became very red. 

“You can go,” he said, shortly, 

Mr. Button rose reluctantly. 

“I'm eorry,” he said; “I ‘oped as ’ow you'd take the 
bargain. "Arf price, I ‘ear it’s goin’; but now I must go 
and tell Mr. Rees as ’ow ——” 

“This is very improper, Button, very improper; but I'll 
give you seven pound for—er—services rendered, and 
come to terms over the garden.” 


“Mr. Rees will be glad to know ther’ ain’t no , Sir 
John. ’Ell pay for that, an’ I can leave Littledale. 
There's a place ——” 

“Stop!” said Sir John. 


And Mr. Button stopped, and emerged later with ten 
jingling sovereigns in his ang 

Everyone thought Sir John Browne was wonderfully 
plucky to move into the haunted house; but those wh? 
heard what he paid for it were not quite so surprised. 

Mr. Button observes a discreet silence over the whole 
affair, and the worshipful mayor and his family, for 
obvious reasons, do likewise. 


It’s an ill wind that blows a man’s ROYAL MAGAZINE away. 
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_ There are Some Bills One 
Cannot Avoid. 


SomE ag manage to live like fighting cocks on 
practically nothing every year. Well-dressed, well- 
fed, outwardly prosperous, they loaf through life, 
and hard-working, poorly-paid folk look at them with 
wonder and vaguely ask, “How do they do it?” 

For, according to British law, the penalty for 
non-payment of any debt over a shilling is im- 
prisonment, and every year an average of 11,000 
persons are committed, for failing to pay their 
creditors. England and Ireland, it may be men- 
tioned, are the only civilised countries in the world 
where the system of imprisonment for debt is still 
maintained. 

Almost anyono can obtain credit at the grocer’s, 
the baker's, the butcher’s, or the tailor’s. A man 
who is smart, glib-tongued, and unscrupulous can 
thus always obtain cnough to eat. 

Yet it is flatly impossible for him to live as other 
people live without a certain amount of ready cash. 
Thera are many of the common necessities of modern 
life which are not sold on credit. 

Imagine the feelings of a Post-Office clerk if a 
man came in and said, “A shillingsworth of penny 
stamps, and please credit them to me.” 


Restaurants Seldom Give Credit. 

What would a railway ticket clerk say to tho 
traveller who required credit for a ticket to 
Cornwall? 

Omnibus, tram, and cab fares must always be 
paid in cash, while no man would dare to ask for 
credit at the box-office of a theatre. 

It is rare for any person to ask for or obtain credit 
at a restaurant, and the great advantage of the 
publican’s business is that it is a purely cash one. 

In old days it was not so. Customers ran up slate 
debts to almost any extent, and then, of course, 
were sucd. The result was new legislation, which 
fixed a small limit for slate debts. Any landlord 
permitting a customer to exceed this cannot recover. 

In this connection an amusing case was heard at 
Reading. A customer was sued for £15, a debt in- 
curred for whiskies and sodas. The Bench at first 
declared that the debt was not recoverable, but 
oi alia gave judgment for the value of the soda 
only 
Army Responsibilities. 

While a doctor, as a rule, allows credit to his 
patients, he is not legally compelled to do so. This 
is proved by a recent inquest. A witness bitterly 
complained that the deceased had died because 
medical help was not forthcoming. He declared that 
the doctor whom he had run for had refused to come 
unless his fee of 5s. was guaranteed. 

The doctor gave evidence that he had been called 
out of bed on the three previous nights, yet never 
received a penny, and the coroner admitted that it 
was unreasonable to suppose that a professional man 
should be expected to give his skilled services free, 
and completely exonerated him. 

It is not well-known that a colonel may be liable 
for all orders given to tradesmen on behalf of his 
regiment. About two years ago a case of this kind 
came up, in which the executors of the late colonel 
of an engineer volunteer corps were forced to pay 
£2,300 for uniforms and equipments supplied to the 
regiment during the colonel’s life-time. 

All Government demands, such as rates and taxes, 
must, of course, be paid in what Americans term 
“spot cash.”? Precious little law is allowed to 
defaulters. For instance, the rule with water 
companies is that, if a consumer does not pay on 
demand, only one further application is made, and 
then the supply is cut off. 


Hired Servants Come First. 

In the distributioh of the estate of a bankrupt, or 
the winding up of a company, rates and taxes take 
preference of any other debts whatever. 

Next in order comes wages, and ealaries earned 
hy any clerk or servant during the previous four 
months, and not exceeding £50. 

Thirdly, come the wages of labourers or workmen, 
not exceeding £25. 

hese debts must be paid before any other creditors 
can be satisfied. 

It is interesting to notice that in the case of 
Winding up the estate of a deceased person the 
order of priority in the legal payment of tho debt 
is different. 

Funeral and testamentary expenses take precedence 
of every other liability. They are a first charge 
on the assets, and include all that belong to the 
performance of the executor’s duties. 

Debts to the Crown come next, and then the 
Statute gives a long list, ending up with (9) 
“ Legacies.’” . 

Every possible debt of the deceased must be paid 
before his legatces get a single penny. 


WAR fT YOUR DOOR) 


What Will Happen When the Invader Arrives, 


Since the days of Napoleon there have, at intervals, 
been periods of wild talk about the invasion of 
England by a foreign foe. It was this talk which 
gave birth to the Volunteer force. And from time 
to time it has done much good in strengthening the 
hand of the nation. 

There is at the moment a divergence of opinion 
as to whether this country is in @ position to defend 
itself successfully against any enemy which may ob- 
tain a footing on its shores. Some say it 
is, and some say it is not. We, who control 
Pearson's Weekly, do not wish to offer any opinion 
in a controversy of this description, but wo think it 
our duty to place before readers a precise picture of 
what would happen in the deplorable event of our 
shores being sullied by the foot of an invader. 

For hundreds of years we have lived in security, 
and the very idea of our meeting an armed foreign 
soldier in a country lane is ludicrous to us. It seems 
impossible. One might just as well expect to mect 
a wild elephant careering about the streets of a 
Lancashire town. 

Yet the former contingency is even more probable 
than the latter. 

As we told you last week, we have now arranged 
with one of the cleverest writers of the day to pro- 
duce a story dealing with the invasion of England. 
This idea is not, we readily agree, a new one, but 
the method of treating it is one which has never 
before been adopted. Hitherto the method of 
treating a story of this kind hag been for the author 
to pick up a foreign army, plank it down some- 
where on the coast of Britain, and then manipulate 
these forces in bulk against the British Army and 
Volunteers. 

This plan may appeal in a tactical and strategical 
Manner to the military reader, but it cannot bring 
home to ordinary people like ourselves what war 
would really mean to us individually. 

The story, therefore, which we shall put before 
you deals with the individual, not with the masses, 
It will show you in a thrilling and convincing manner 
the indignities and sufferings you and those dear 
to you would have to undergo at the hands of an 
invading army. 

Your food supply would run short, to begin with. 
Then, one day, while you are eating a frugal meal 
with your family, a knock would come at the door, 
and a foreign officer would tell you that he proposed 
to billet half a dozen soldiers in your house, that 
you would have to remain passive, and that any 
resistance would be punished with death. 

And there you would be—a British householder, 
knowing no greater troubles than the pressure of 
the income-tax man, or the nuisance of your neigh- 
bours’ cats at night, performing, together with the 
other members of your family, menial work for a 
number of rough, foreign soldiers, who would insult 
and scoff at you and yours without fear of retalia- 
tion. Rather a humiliating position, is it not? 

The story we are going to tell you is not a sermon. 
We do not propose to coerce you into joining the 
Territorial Forces, or into learning how to use a 
rifle. The story is written to give you a vivid and 
true account of what a war would be like in Britain. 

As the patriotic play, An Englishman’s Home, now 
being acted in London, struck a new note in the 
portrayal of the horrors of war on tho stage, so 
will our new story strike a new note in fiction. 

The reading of it will stir your blood and arouse 
your anger against tho ruthless invader. It will 
move you to pity for the sufferings of the women 
and children, and will, at least, teach you how to 
be prepared in emergency. It ie a pen picture that 
will make you realise, more keenly than anything 
you have ever read before, the terriblo danger of 
lulling yourself into a feeling of falso sccurity. 

The title of tho new story will be: 

“While Britain Slept,” 
and the first instalment will, we hope, appear next 
week. 
—————————————— OOOO 
List of names and addresses 
of 343 winners in this week's 


Changelets Competition will be 
found on page iii. of red cover. 


Relating Some Incidents that 
have Caused Royaities to 
Lose their Tempers. 


Tug Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir to the throno 
of Austria, has been in a temper. Perhaps the ill- 
success of his scheming against Turkey has embittered 
him; at any rate, the Matin declares that he has had 
a violent dispute with a high Palace official, The 
nature of the quarrel is not stated, but it appears 
that it ended in blows, and that the police had to 
intervene, 

Royalties seem to be getting uupleasantly handy 
with their fists these days. A story is even going 
round that our beloved Queen Alexandra has been 
guilty of assault recently, though it must be admitted 
that Her Majesty fought in a good cause. 

Her Majesty, driving in a pony cart in a quict lane 
near Sandringham, came upon a tinker boy ill-treating 
a dog. She was unattended, and, having no one ¢e 
send to the dog’s rescue, sho left the trap by the road- 
side and went herself to rescue the howling animal. 

The boy, seeing an unknown lady bearing down upon 
him in a threatening manner, left off beating the dog. 
Then the Queen, not content with giving him a scath- 
ing lecture, brought the interview to an end by giving 
the dog’s persecutor a resounding box on the ear. 
Outraged Oriental Traditions. 

Someone has appealed to Princess Victoria to say 
if this tale is true, but her Royal Highness has refused 
to be “drawn.” All she will say is: “It is just what 
my mother would like to do.”” 

The recent death of the Chinese Sovereign recalls 
another historical slap. 

The young Emperor went to call on his august aunt. 
He was attired very smartly in garments that might 
have been cut in Savile Row, an outrage against 
Oriental tradition that was more than the old Dowager 
Empress could stand. In an outburst of fury she 
covered the reforming Emperor with bitter reproaches, 
end, snatching up her fan, she enforced her remarks 
by dealing him a vicious blow on the cheek. 

An incident that occurred in connection with the 
recent Greek army maneuvres resulted in the Crown 
Prince losing his temper and two railway officials 
getting themselves arrested. 

The Prince had ordered a special train to be pre- 
pared at once. This was done, but before the railway 
officials would allow the Crown Prince to start they 
insisted on the special train being paid for. The 
Prince flew into a passion, ordered the officials to be 
arrested, and himself commanded the driver to pro- 
ceed. 


Roused by Women's Rights. 

Another Crown Prince, he of Germany, wanted to 
put up at a certain hotel. The manager explained 
that his hotel was full, and respectfully declined to 
admit the Imperial party. His Highness’ ‘‘ carryings- 
on were something scand’lous !”” 

The question of Women’s Rights always roused the 
ire of the late Queen Victoria. When she heard that 
a certain’ Lady —— had been making a public speech 
in favour of votes for women, the Queen wrote this 
indignant note in the third person: 

‘“Lady —— ought to get a good whipping. It is a 
subject that makes the Queen so furious that she 
cannot contain herself.” 

King Victor Emmanuel is very ‘touchy’ on the 
subject of his shortness of stature. One day when 
he was out motoring the car broke down. The King 
left the car to watch the mechanic, and very soon a 
crowd gathered. 

A woman asked, “ Which is the King?’ and on His 
Majesty being pointed out to her she gasped out in 
horror, “What! That tiny little man there!” 


Upset the Kaiser. 

The spectators tittered. The King, his faco purple 
with fury, jumped into the car and sat there scowling 
until the car started again. 

The Kaiser does not often get in a temper, but 
even when he does his sense of humour often gets the 
better of him. 

A short time ago he sunmoned Baron Boetticher, 
the Secretary of State for the Interior, and gave him 
the name of a man to whom he wished a certain ap- 
pointment to be given. The Baron protested that the 
man was entirely unsuited to the post, and, in spite 
of the Emperor’s growing irritation, he put forward 
convincing proof of the man’s unsurtability. He then 
asked if there was anyone else on whom His Majesty 
would like to confer the appointment. 

The Kaiser, now thoroughly roused, barked out; 
“Oh, confer it on Satan, if you like!” 

The minister bowed to conceal a smile. 

“And shall I then,’? he asked blandly, ‘‘issne the 
patent to be signed by your Majesty in the usual 
form—‘To my trusted and well-beloved cousin and 
councillor ’?”? 

This was too much for the Emperor. He burst into 
a roar of laughter, his irritation entirely gone, 
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Ar intervals England sends a cricket eleven to Australia, 
and while they are playing, hundreds of thousands in 
the Old Country hang with bated breath on the news 
that comes through by cable. 

“They are keenly interested in the scores, but how much 
more interested would they be if they could follow 
ine track of the electric current that brings them 
tidings. 

The Test Match is being played at Syd or Mel- 
bourne. The operator ticks the code off, and the me 
leaves Adelaide. It thrills through the agricultural belt, 
through the saltbush country where the sheep are, and 
then—into the dead heart of Australia, the great Never 
Never. 

On it goes, over sand hill and past salt lake, over 
burning basalt ranges where the heat strikes through 
the boot and scorches the foot, through flickering mirages 
of running water and shady trees. 

Here the telegraph wire runs two feet from the ground, 
and many a life has this saved. Men at their last gasp 
from thirst have staggered to it and cut it, and help hag 
come from the telegraph stations on either side, which 
have found the current, suddenly interrupted, and know 
what that means. 

After a while the line leaves these horrors and in 
through the semi-tropical jungle of the Northern [erri- 
tory. Then, plunging into the sea at Port Darwin, it goes 
through Java to ia and so to England. 

Many strange sights has it seen in its course, and many 
tragedies; but in the span between Adelaide and Port 
Darwin it sees as strange and as tragical as in any other 
parts. 
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It was a breathless night in February, hot as it can be 
only in Central Australia. Under the galvanised iron 
roof of Mulga Springs telegraph station the heat was 
almost intolerable. . 

Gascoigne—he was the operator—went to the window 
to try and get a moment's fresh air. The European cables 
had just gone through. In a minute or two those from 
Australia would take their turn, thrilling away to the 
cool regions of the northern hemisphere. Till then he 
was free. 

He looked out over the sand wastes. To the left of 
the station, by the artesian bore, some camels bubbled 
restlessly. 

They were in charge of one Abdul Khan, the Afghan 
on me who had just brought two months’ provisions to 

ulga Springs. Apart from this there was nothing but 
moonlight that showed infinite slopes of sandy waste. 

Gascoigne shuddered. Two years ago he had come wu 
here with high hopes. The prospect of the solitude hadn't 
daunted him then. He had to learn. And he had learnt. 
Now he would give anything to be away from this pitiless 

lace, that ate up a man’s youth, and gave him nothing 
but an Afghan camel driver or an occasional prospector. 
It was no life for a young man. 

The bell rang, and Gascoigne went wearily back to the 
machine. The summons meant that the next station south, 
sixty miles down, was going to transmit the Australian 
news, 

He sat down and watched it tick off the words that 
would be read next morning in London. First came the 
prices of stocks and the wool list, all in code; then a report 
of the doings of the Commonwealth Parliament; then 
the score of the fifth Test Match. 

Gascoigne became quite pleasurably stirred. He didn’t 
take much interest in cricket, but he knew that of the 
previous four England had won two and Australia two, 
ind this one would decide who should have the Ashes, 

The Morse apparatus ticked out : 

‘‘ England, first innings, 323.” 

Then followed the individual scores and bowling 
averages. 

“ Australia, eight wickets for——” 

The wire sonnel. 

England would have to wait to satisfy ite curiosity over 
a Test Match. A man was at his last somewhere 
between Mules Springs and Spinifex, the next station. 

Gascoigne didn't get excited. He knew what the inter- 
ruption meant. Twice before such a thing had happened 
while he had been at Mulga Springs. He knew the exact 
procedure. 

He went out and roused Abdul Khan, who slept ster- 
torously with his fellow Afghans. Gascoigne told him 
to saddle up for down the line at once. 

Abdul demurred. The camels, he said, were footsore 
and tired, while he himself had not recovered from the 
labours of the journey up. 

Gascoigne said that it was in the King’s name, just as 
much as if it were a matter of mail carrying. The King 
in Central Australia, as probably in other parts of the 
world, has saved many a subject, though without his 


knowledge. So Abdul, grumbling, got up, and proceeded 
to saddle the best of the camel train. 


Gascoigne went inside and got water and food and a 
little brandy. Then he climbed on to a camel and set off 
southwards along the line over the sand hills. 

In front rode Abdul; behind, two of his carriers. Gas- 
coigne considered the incongruity of the whole thing. 
There in Anglond comfortable householders would rise 
from their beds and complain that their paper didn’t give 
them the latest cricket scores. And here in Central 
Australia, under the white, hot moonlight that lit up the 
eerie sand wastes, was the cause of the delay. 

Somewhere this side of Spinifex a dying man had 
crawled up to the line and cut it as his last chance of life. 

These were Gascoigne’s first reflections. ‘But after a 
mile or two he became deathly sick. Camel riding to the 
uninitiated is worse than a rough Channel crossing, and 
Gascoigne was not yet inured to camels, despite his experi- 


ences. 

He had Pate upon Abdul the necessity of haste, and 
a camel at full speed is an awful thing. It is a trot that 
one can’t rise to, and a horseman will know what that 
ineans, 

In his misery Gascoigne lost all count of time and space, 
He seemed to have been riding for ages (as a matter of 
fact he was just about isliway baeween the stations) when 
Abdul raised a high, guttural grunt. 
himself together and looked. 

Po front, by the severed wire, lay a black, huddled 
shape. 

In a moment Gascoigne was down beside him. It was 
the usual thing—someone stricken by thirst. He had 
torn most of hig clothes off in a vain search for coolness; 
they always do. His face and body were the colour of 
raw steak, and his tongue protruded swollen and black. 

Gascoigne forced a little brandy and water in between 
the lips, supporting him with one arm. Then a little 
more. He tore off his shirt-sleeves, and, soaking them, 
put them round the back of his neck and his forehead. 
A little more, and there was a faint tremor in the limbs. 
A little more, and the man opened his eyes and looked 


Gascoigne pulled 


und. 

He still leaned on Gascoigne’s arm. Then he spoke, 
thickly and indistinctly. 

“T'm afraid, mister-—ye’re too late—still, it’s good of 
yer to come. I'm a prospector, out west of the line. 
. »« . I’m done now—Dwyer’s me name—no family.” 

He sat up erect. 

“But Z found the gold. Yes, I found it, an’ I know 
where it is. By Heaven, I found it. I'll never get it; it’s 
too late.”’ 

He sank into a stupor. Gascoigne gave him a little 
more brandy. ‘he prospector seemed to revive a little. 
He went on: 

“ Yes, I found that gold with blood an’ tears. An’ I'll 
never enjoy it, and I have no kith or kin. I’ve got the 
map all right that I made myself. You take it, young 
man. You've tried to save old Dwyer, and you have the 
gold. The may show you true and fair. There’s a 
cross there. That’s my [ast testament. You're a good 
sort.” 
He fell back again, and this time no brandy would 
bring him round. 

Gascoigne uncovered. I don’t think that he would be 
ashamed to confess to a little prayer for the old prospector. 

He was roused by a grunt from Abdul. Three camels 
loomed up, and a man dismounted and came towards him. 
It was Jarvis from Spinifex, who had come up from the 
south when he found communications broken. 

They shook hands over the body. Gascoigne didn’t like 
Jarvis from what he had seen of him, but this was no 
time for prejudices. 

Gascoigne told the story, including the tale of the gold. 
Jarvis listened with an appearance of little interest. 

‘‘Well,”’ he said, “I sup wed better bury him. 
Have your men anything to dig * ave with?” 

Gascoigne went away, and set ul and his men to 
scooping out of the sand a hole deep enough to keep 
one  dingos and crows. Then he came back to 

e body. 

“We might as well try and find the map,” said Jarvis. 
“It's yours, you know, according to his will.” 

The search was not a long matter. A pair of trousers 
was all that the prospector wore. There was nothing in 
either pocket. 

“TI expect he was wandering, said Jarvis. ‘“ Anyway, 
he had sunstroke pretty badly. If he made a map he 
must have left it somewhere in the desert.” 

They buried him quietly. Gascoigne repeated what he 
could remember of the funeral service. The Afghans 
refused, as good Mohammedans, to take part in the 
incantations, and Jarvis wae the solitary mourner. A 
rough cross made out of basalt stones, and now probably 
covered by drift sand, alone marks the grave. 

Then, after mending the wire, they separated, each to 
their own station, and before Gascoigne, hollow-eyed for 
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lack of sleep, could get rest, he put the remainder of the 
Test Match score through. 5o England breathed again, © 
* * 


Two days later a very fragmentary message reached 
Gascvigne from Spinifex. The assistant sent it, and he 
said that Jarvis had disappeared. An hour later another 
message added that so had the camels of the station and 
two of the Afghan drivers, also a store of provisions 
and all the portable water bags . 

Gascoigne wondered a little, and came to the conclusion 
that Jarvis must have gone aver prospecting with all he 
could lay hands on. ve given notice, but 
he didn't. Just like Jarvis. - 

‘A new operator was brought up to Spinifex, and after 
a couple of weeks the thing was forgotten. 
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It was a month later. It was still hot—March is worse 
than February in these parts. The m es from Europe 
had just gone through, and in the interlude of business 
Gascoigne was on the vorandah for some alr. . 

Even as a month ago he was despondent. Every night 
he was a little despondent about this time. Before he 
came up to Centralia he had asked a girl to marry 
him, and the answer had sent him up full of hope. But 
what was to come of it? . 

He had been here two years, he reflected, and promotion 
was slow. He couldn't ask a woman to come up here. 
Last month that old chap they found on the line had 
raised golden dreams for a moment, but of course he 
was mad, and the map he talked of had probably never 
existed. Altogether it was a gloomy outlook. Centralia 
is rich in gloomy outlooks. 

Meanwhile, he was transmitting the news of kingdoms 
rising and kingdoms falling, and he held in his hand the 
enjoyment of a nation’s breakfast. Well, Well, it can’t 
be helped——  There’s the bell. 

He went back to the ticker, and n to transmit. the 
news for Europe. It was the same ol feing. The price 
of wool and the shares in mines, the Parliamentary 
reports, the press cables about a cyclone in Townsville and 
bush fires in Gippsland. Then the private cables, mostly 
in code. Half dealt with commercial and shipping mat- 
ters, half announced the safe arrivals of tourists. That 
was the lot. No; here is something prefaced ‘ Official.”’ 

With some mild interest Gascoigne followed it. The 
mild interest speedily became fervent. It ran: 

“OFFICIALGASCOIGNEMULGASPRINGS 
APPOINTEDDIRECTORCABLESDEPARTMENT 
LOONGANAFIVBHUNDBED YEARREPLYMELB 
OUBNEGPOATONCE.” 

That is how cables come, and it doesn’t require very 
much ingenuity to space and punctuate them. Gascoigne 
understood, at any rate, even if readers don’t, and it 
meant to him the fruition of his hopes. 

He sat for a moment and thought of the future. Then 
he remembered that the Melbourne G.P.O. required an 
instant reply, and so he called the next station, Spinifex, 
in order to send an acceptance. 

There was no reply. 

He called again and there was etill no reply. The line 
was page pen perhaps by a dying man, and Gascoigne 
must go and see. He went out. 

It happened exactly as in the previous month. Abdul 

was there agein with mails, and asleep again, and again 
he grumbled, and again he was only convinced by the 
plea of his Majesty’s service. 
They set out, and this time Gascoigne was not quite 50 
ill. As far as the rest goes it is all repetition. Abdul’s 
grunt aroused him to see the same half-naked figure 
unconcious by the-cut wire. But this time the new 
operator from Spinifex was there first. He had not so 
far to go. : 

Together they brought the man round. The moon sud- 
denly shone on his face. 

“ By Jove,"” said Gascoigne, ‘it’s Jarvis! ’’ 

It was Jarvis. Under the stimulus of brandy he gradu- 
ally came to. He opened his eyes and saw Gascoigne 
bending over him. 

‘“‘ Ah,” he said slowly, ‘‘ I—wanted—to see you. I— 
tfought—you’d—come. I played—you—a—dirty—trick. 
When you—went—to tell—the—men—to—dig a grave—I 
—got—tho map from his pocket.” 

e fell back. Gascoigne remembered the last time they 
had met, and how the dying prospector had told him to 
take a map which was the key to gold. 

They moistened his mouth again. He half sat up. 

“* Did you find it,” said the man from Spinifex. 

“‘Yes—I—found—the—spot marked on the—map. I 
found—it—without—a—doubt. But the man was mad. 
It isn’t gold at all; it's iron pyrites. That's what I’ve 
given my life for, iron pyrites.”’ 

He sank bétk again. Then he twisted his face into a 
smile and whispered to Gascoigne: ‘“‘I wish I hadn't 
stolon that map. It was a mare’s nest.” 

Then he turned over and died. 

They buried him not so far from the man whose 
hallucination had misled him. 

As Gascoigne rode back to Mulga Springs he thought 
that it was just as well that the map had been stolen, 
otherwise he might be lying in Jarvis’ place to-day. 

When he got to his quarters he sent two wires. The 
first was to Melbourne G.P.O., and ran: 

“OFFICIALIACCEPTLOONGANAGASCOE 
GNEMULGASPRINGS.” 

The second was not official. It was addressed to & 
young lady near Melbourne. It ran: 


“HAVBEGOTAPPOINTMENTLOONGANAMA 
RBRYMEMAYJACK.” 
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Soms fouls at football 
are purely technical in 
nature — for ~-example 
ae x “ oo al that is, aiyons 

cept the -keeper—I am, of course, speaking o 
exceP ‘tion football —touching the ball with his hands. 

In such a case, obviously, there is neither intention to 
injure nor riek of injury to an opponent. 

‘Then there is the class of foul where, although there 
may be no desire to hurt an opponent, he is liable to be 
burt. Tripping is the 
slearest example of this 
kind. The player trippe? 
may _ probably 
injure himeelf, but as 
a rule bis o 


damage him, 
that does not render 
the tripper’s offence any 
the less uote and 
unsportsmanlike. 
Taeidently it may be mentioned that players are 
often hooted and penalised for tripping when they are 
quite innocent of offence. When trying to get the ball 
away from an opponent who has it at his feet, the rule 
is that you must play the ball. That is, if you can get 
your foot to the ball, you may legitimately hook it away 


—_— 
!*Kneeing” an on-coming forward. 


from him, and it is quite likely that he will fall over 
your outstretched leg. But you have played the ball, 
and that is not a trip. 

What sometimes 
out your foot to get the ball, but 
second too late; the other man 


© 


appens, however, is this: you shoot 
you are a fraction of a 

as propelled the ball 
forward, you miss the ball, and he, 
running on, tumbles over your foot 
and you are penalised for tripping 
when nothing was further from 
your intentions. Even a Corinthian 
might be held guilty of tripping, 
at allevents when laying in pro- 
fessional football, when referees are 
rather apt to assume the woret 
against a man. 

So, too, with jumping at or push- 
ing an opponent, the offence may be 

XK quite unintentional, while, aguin, 
wmtm——— especially in professional football, 
Using the knee ina perfectly fair charging is often 

corner melee. absurdly and unjustly held foul. 
But there is another class of 
fouls, very prevalent in Cup-ties, where the sole object 
ie to. knock out or more or less seriously injure an 
opponent. . 

As I aay, such fouls are very prevalent in Oup-ties or 
in matches where for one reason or another there is 
bitter rivalry or feeling between the contestants. 

It is no exaggeration to say that sometimes a team 
will go on the field with the deliberate intention of 
disabling a dangerous man on the other side. Mr. 
VOOCOSCS OSE SSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOSSOHSOOSOSOSO SOOO HOOD 

TAPPING THE EARTH FOR HEAT. 

Sin Wiiiam Ramsay’s recent suggestion that the 
interior head of the earth might be tapped by means 
of a bore hole, is not exactly new. 

Indeed, experiments have actually been under- 
taken with that end in view. 

One of the most important was carried out some 
years back by the German Government at @ lace 
called Paruschowitz, in Silesia, when a dept of 
9,572 feet was reached. Of course, the bore is of 
very slender dimensions, threo feet six inches in 
diameter at the top, decreasing gradually to two 
feet six inches at the depth of one mile, at which it 
remains for the rest of the distance. . 

At La Chapelle is a bore of a similar kind, 
and nearly ag deep, constructed by the French 
Government for experimental purposes; and another 
similar one exists near Stavropol, in Southern 
Russia. 

In each case, it was the original intention to carry 
the bore much lower, but the expenso was found to 
be prohibitive, when contrasted with the prospective 
results, That is the worst of such works. After a 
certain depth, the cost increases by leaps and bounds, 
and the time occupied lengthens proportionately. 

Thus, the Hon. Charles Parsons, of turbino fame, 
who has made a special study of the question, estimates 
that to drill a hole ten miles deep through the earth’s 
erust would cost £5,000,000, and tako eighty years. 

The job is a stupendous one. Yet it may be 
necessary for ue to undertake it. Our coal supply 
will not last for ever, and, when this is exhausted, 
the greatest industrial communities will be those that 
have the most direct means of access to the stored- 
up heat of the earth’s interior. 


“14's a long road that hae no turning, 


subject of such brutal tactics. 

he fouling may be Yoo and above board, so far as 
anything foul can be. The marked player is violently 
charged, or deliberately kicked, in full view of the 
referee, the other side being quite prepared to have one 
of their men ordered off in order to disable the “star” 
on the other side. 

More usually, however, it is a secret, dirty business, 
done when the referee is not looking, 
or cannot see, and there is small 
chance of the offender being 
detected. 

These are the deadly fouls prac- 
tised by blackguardly players, and 
they are five in number. The first is 
“kneeing,” or “knee-up.” A half- 
back or full-back confronted by a 
forward going full tilt waits until 
the last moment, and then raises his 
knee waist sas 9 The forward bangs 
into the uplifted knee, and goes 
down with a rib stove in, or very 
possibly with some interna] organ 
severely injured. “ Kneeing,” however, is more usually 

ractised in a crowd of players, where the chances of 
letection are not so great. 

A “corner-kick” affords fine opportunities for the 
blackguardly “‘kneer.” The players are all in a crowd, 
and standing at all sorts of angles to each other. The 
kneer gets behind his destined victim. The ball is 
lobbed up from the corner flag into the goal mouth, all 
eyes are turned upwards, and the players are jumping 
up and down trying to head the ball into or away from 


goal. 
This is the “ kneer’s” opportunity. He que up as 
if to head the ball, and at the same time drives his knee 
hard into his victim’s back, possibly rupturing his 
kidneys, at all events making him pretty useless for 


some time to come. 

Of course, the “ kneer” may be detected, but in the 
crowd he has a good chance of escape, while the victim 
can rarely swear to his aggressor. “ Kneeing” is one 
of an dirtiest and most dangerous of the foul player's 
tricks. 

“ Elbowing” ia just kneeing in another form. Here 
the dirty player drives his elbow hard into an opponent's 
ribs when they are racing side 
by side for the ball, or when 
charging. Here, again, how- 
ever, the corner kick or mélée 
gives the elbower his best 
chance. 

He gete either just in front 
of or bebind his quarry and 
drives his elbow backwards 
into him, doubling him up, 
and very possibly injuring him 
most seriously. A foul player 
can use his elbows with most 
dead:y effect, and as he is usually careful to get 
on the “blind side” of the referee before doing so he 
often escapes punishment. 

For example, a back and forward are racing neck and 
neck for the ball; the referee is on the further side 
from the back, who suddenly drives his elbow into his 


Back-heeling is hard to detect. 


RESCUED FROM LIVING TOMBS. 

Tue case of the man Bensaja, who was dug out 
from under the ruins of Messina, alive and compara- 
tively well, after having been buried for fourteen 
days without food, has been many times paralleled 
in regard to similar catastrophes in tho past. 

Indeed, in the case of the great Scio earthquake, 
an entire family of seven persons was rescued after 
having been in a like plight for eighteen days. Again, 
when St. Pierre was destroyed by the eruption of 
Mont Pelee in May, 1902, a negro was found alive 
three days after the catastrophe in a Gungecn beneath 
the foundations of tho town prison, having been 
buried during that period under a mass of in- 
candescent volcanic dust, red-hot lava, and boiling 
mud. He was the sole survivor of 30,000 people, 
and his escape is probably the most marvellous on 
record. 

In April, 1877, several living men were rescucd from 
the flooded Tynewydd Mine, near Pontypridd, after 
ten days’ entombment. But this occurrence was 
quite thrown into the shade in the early part of tho 
year 1906, when no fewer than thirteen miners were 
found alive in the Courrigres Colliery, in France, and 
this, although three whole weeks had elapsed between 
the occurrence of the accident—the worst in the his- 
tory of coal mining—and the appearance of the 
rescue party in the distant underground workings, 
where the sole survivors had taken refuge. 

There is on record, too, a well-authenticated case 
of a Swiss family having been buried by an avalanche, 
and dug out alive after nearly three months. But 
then their hut, of stone slabs, held together, they 
had food in plenty, and air and some light filtered 
down to them from above. 


opponent's ribs, The man is “ knocked ont,” but it is 
Ms p aiBouls for the referee to be certain that he was 
‘ou 

Then there is “back-heeling.” 
permissible to back-heel the ball, 
that is to kick it backwards with 
his heel, and clever players often 
use this mancuvre with great 
effect. 

But the bratal footballer back- 
heels with the intention of 
crippling an opponent who is either 
passing him in a race for the ball, 


It is, of course, quite 


or is standing close bebind in a = NT 
crowd or as 
Back goes the heel, catching seatsinstep. 


the victim on the shin, possibly 
tape his leg, certainly laming him for the rest of 
game, 

Back-heeling is very difficult to detect in a crowd of 
paves and unfortunately is generally most effectual in 

isabling a man. 

Next. there is the nasty little trick of stamping on an 
opponent’s instep. This again is usually done in a crowd 
or mélée, though an unscrupulous player may do it in the 
course of a close tackle. 

The effect, of course, is to lame the player, possibly 
for life. 

Finally, there is the reverse of this, that is stamping 
or treading on an opponent’s heel and tendon Achilles 
from behind. Most of us have experienced something 
like this in the streete, generally through our own fault. 
You stop or slow up suddenly when walking, and someone 
ae up quickly behind plants his “hoof” on your 

eel. 


Painfal, But ten times more so when are going 
ful¥ tilt and are suddenly trodden on from behind. 
_There are other ways of disabling a player. The sly 
kick or punch over the kidneys, the jab in the eye where 
two memare trying to head the ball, these tactics ure 
used indifferently. But 


wy Seer, a “elbow. 
ing,” ‘ back-heeling,” 
stamping on the instep 
or the back of the 
leg are the principal 
weapons in the dirty 
armoury of the foul 
ee en ! 
D e pity is that 
Treading on the heel from bebind. tage sanctuaries often 
‘o undetected, with the 
result that the clean player, who : made the victim of 
them, sometimes loses his temper, retaliates after 
the time-honoured fashion of decent mankind, and 
is ordered off the field, while the real offender goes 
unpunished. 

t must be remembered that it takes only the fraction 
of a scoond to put any of these fouls into execution. and 
the referee cannot see everything, while the dirty player 
een intentionally screened from view by his own 
side. 

A player fouling in any of the ways described means 
to injure the other man, for in none of the actions men. 
tioned does he attempt to play the ball. Itis just shee 
brutality, 


SOCSSHOSHSSSOESESSOSOSSSSOSSS OHSS SOSH SO OSOOSOS HS SHODOD DOH SPOOL OSODODODO GOOD OLS OSSD OOO OOOOODOOOOOOOOOOS 


ANARCHISM IN ENGLAND. 

Tae reason that Anarchist crimes are practically 
unknown in England is that the Terrorists have agreed 
to regard this country as a sort of haven of refuge 
and, therefore, to be kept neutral. ‘ 

One of the few Anarchist outrages which 
came anyway near being actually carried out, was 
that planned by Martial Bourdiu, a Frenchman, who, 
some thirteen years ago, tried to blow up the Green- 
wich Observatory. His bomb, however, exploded 
penny and be was the only person wo suffer, 

zing killed on the spot. 

At Walsall, in 1891, a plot was matured by alien 
Anarchists to blow up public buildings and 
assassinate certain officials, and bombs were made 
and filled. But the police wero kept well informed, 
and pounced upon the gang, most of whom were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. About the 
same timo an Italian Anarchist, named Polti 
together with a companion, was captured in London 
with an uncharged bomb in his possession. These 
a went into penal servitude for lengthy 
periods. 

Occasionally, too, Anarchists have fallen out 
amongst themselves while temporarily resident in 
this country, with the result that murder Las been 
committed. A typical case of this class of crime 
occurred a few years back, when an Anarchist shoe- 
maker, resident in Clerkenwell, was assassinated by 
a “comrade,’? whom he tried to induce to murder 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 

The wholesale murders of Armeniana at Peckham 
too, in 1903, by the Terrorist Dukran, may be pro- 
perly relegated to this category, for victims and 
assassin were alike Anarchists in everything but name, 


” where they don’t aell HOME NOTES. 
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NO TOAST LIST. 


Stanprx@ before a paint- 
ing of Daniel in the Lions’ 
Den, the little girl noticed that on the face of 
Daniel there was a seraphic smile, and she wondered 
at it. 

The lions looked to be hungry, and there seomed 
nothing to prevent them from eating him up, 60 
she turned to her father and asked this question : 

“Why does ho look so pleasant when he knows 
that the lions are going to eat him?” 

Having in mind some long-winded speeches he had 
listened to at banquets, her father replied : 

“He is looking pleasant, because he knows there 
will be no speeches after the dinner.” 


>_—_OoC 


“Krrry,” said her mother, rebukingly, “you must 
sit still when you are at the table.” 

“I can’t, mamma,” protested tho little girl. “I’m 
a fidgetarian.” 


lS OC 
Gotrme Enruvsust: “Myrtylla is really and 
truly our champion golfer.” 
Looker-on : “Nonsense !” 
Golfing Enthusiast: “Oh, yes, she is. She has 
never been round the links without getting a 


proposal.’’ 
| 
CAUSED BY A WAG. 


A man moved into a house which had 
The thunderous clanging of 


occupied before. " 
door-bell made the tenant jump, 80 he wrote 
in chalk above the handle, “ gently. 


About nine that evening there was & violent 
vaging: JTS ocoupier went to the door and 
found the resolute ringer was a friend. 

“ What the dickens do you mean by ringing 
in that manner?” demanded the irate tenant. 
“Don’t you see what's written there Fe ’ 

“ Yes,” anewered the caller. “I doses, that’s 
why I pulled eo hard.” 

ones looked at the writing and saw, “Pull 
urgently!” A passing wag had added the 
“ur.” 
>_—0Cc-< 
“Is her the same motor-car that you had 
last 
“ Bractly, except the body and three of the 


OC 
“Tr’s too much; that’s the third breakage 
this week,” complained the wife of the Nihilist 
as her careless housemaid shot skywards in the 
act of dusting a bomb. 
—_OCo 
TUST AS MOTHER MADE THEM. 


'A NEWLY-MARRIED couple had had a little 
disagreement about some cakes which the wife 


NOT CAUGHT. 


Epwm, aged four, owned a picture book in which 
a fierce-looking cow was running after a small boy. 
He looked at it a long time, then, carefully closing 
the book, he laid it away. 

A few days later he got the book again and turned 
to the picture. Bringing his chubby fist down on 
the cow, he exclaimed in s tone of triumph : 

“She ain’t caught him yet!” 

0s 

“Me. Coamman,” began the man who is un- 
accustomed to public speaking, “ J_er—I—er—I— 
er——’ : 

“Well,” interrupted the chairman, kindly, “to 
err io human.” 

>_—_0Co 
NOT A PROFESSIONAL WOOER. 
Mr. Turocmorton: “Is it my daughter you want, 


or is it her money?” 

Amateur Champion, at 100 yards: “Mr. Throg- 
morton, you surprise me. You know very well I’m 
an amateur athlete.” 

Mr. Throgmorton: “‘What’s that got to do with 
it?” 

Amateur Champion: “A great deal, sir. It debare 
me from taking part in any event for money.” 

>< 


oo 
MOSTLY FROM THE ROAD. 


Wusk Eupimme 


Fas. 25, 1909, 
NOT TOBE BAFFLED. 
Hs was 


sogeling a 
with the 


cro’ 


mates had escaped 
ing adventures had landed on 4 desert island. 

¢ And the beach of that there island,’’ he said, im- 
pressively, “was red with lobsters.” 

“But,” inte the objectionable person who 

Jories in spoiling @ ’ J 
Tack. Lobsters ain’t red before they’re boiled |” 

Jack was silent for a moment; it seemed that he 
had at last met his Waterloo, But, anon, a smile 
lit up his face. 

“And who didn’t know that?” he asked scathingly 
of his perseoutor. “This ’ere was & volcanic island, 
and, of course, the waters was all biling ’ot!” 

0c 

Sue: “J think it very strange that man was made 
first.” 

He: “Quite the matural order. Money has to be 
made before a woman can spend it." 

>_COC 

Litrte Jack (who has just been told pussy is thin 
because she eate flies): “She eats bees, too, mother— 
I oan hear them humming.” 

o_-0ce~< 
STRATEGY WASTED. 

FERGUSON was his way homeward from the 

club, mney troubled in his mind over the curtain lecture 
e knew was in store for him, and casting 
about for some means of evading it. 


Suddenly a bright idea evolved itself. He 
would slip into the house and get quietly into 
bed without awakening his wife. 

Accordingly he stole gently tairs, carefull: 
undressed outside the door, crept into bed 
with his face towards the outside. mentally 
congratulated himeelf upon bis success thus 
far and went to sleep. 


When he awoke it was a dark, foggy morning, 
and after lying etill for a few minutes, and not 
hearing any sound, he concluded that his wife 
was still asleep. He then determined to arise 
very quietly, carry his clothes outeide the door, 
dress there, and go to business without waiting 
for breakfast. 

He was successful in this, and meeting the 
servant girl downstairs, he said: 

“« Bliza, you can tell your mistress I expect 
to be very busy to-day, and therefore I didn't 
stop to have breakfast with her this morning.” 

“Goodness sir!” said Eliza, “ missis went 
away yesterday morning to her mother’s, and 
said she wouldn’t be back till this evening.” 

>S0OCc— 

“J pon’r want my hair brushed over my 
forehead any longer,” declared Harold. “1 


had made, The husband complained that want a crack in it, like father's.” 

those his mother used to produce were far >n_0Cc 

ro ‘the noxt day the girl set before him a marred youl paar 
oxcioned enthusiastically. Those sre gzactiy Keen Motorist ; * This car can do fifty miles an hour! C stand if" ee 

Like sie mother used to make. How did you Fair Lady (swallowing another pint of dust) px vo bee, ta tee of grit.” enusnapi 


“T will give you the recipe,” replied the wife 
coldly. “1 used margarine instead of butter, gra a 
week old, I put alum in the flour, and added ty 
of water to the milk!” 

OCC 

“Wuar do you mean, sir,’’ roared the irate father, 
e bringing your portmanteau to my house and 
ordeving @ room?” 

“I'm adopted 
answered the young man. 
would be @ sister to me.”’ 

—_OCoO 

Mus. B.: “My husband and I get along 0 nicely. 
Wo always agree about everything.” 

Mrs. W.: “Is that so?” 

Mrs. B.: “Yes, except, of course, now and then, 
when he gets pigheaded, or something of that sort.’’ 


>__l0C 


GETTING HIS OWN BACK. 

Aw old farmer was continually being robbed of his 
apples which grow in an orchard adjoining his estate. 

At last he ascertained from one of villagers 
the names of several of the oulprite, but took no 
proceedings in the matter. 

Several days after he was on his way to the rail- 
way station carrying a large bag in his hand, and, 
meeting one of the culprits, whose name was Sammy, 


as one of the family,’ coolly 
“Your daughter said she 


he sal him with s cheery, “Good morning, 
Sammy,” aad asked him to carry the bag for him to 
the station. . 

Sammy naturally consented, expecting ® good re- 
ward, but judge of his disappointment when, on 
putting the bag down at the station, the farmer 
thanked him, and added: 

“Now, Sammy, me and thee’s straight for the 
apples.” 


COOK SYMPATHISED. 

“You must do your best,’ eaid the lady of the 
house to the new cook; “my husband is very par- 
ticular about the way his food is prepared.” 

“Yes, mum,” said the new cook, sympathetically ; 
“ain’t these men all alike? Now, you take my hus- 
band; I never was able to cock anything to please 
him in all my life!” 

o_0Cc~< 

Customer: “I say, what do you think that is? 
Just taste it, and give me your opinion.” 

Grocer: “Well, I should say it was soda.” 

Customer: “That’s what I said. But my wife con- 
tended that it was rat poison. ‘Try it again to 
make sure.’ 

>nS0Cc 


ONE TOO MANY FOR HIM. 

“You've got @ very pine teoking landlady,” said 
Bilking to his friend, Jilkins, who lived in diggings, 
“but she looks sharp,’’ he added, in a whisper. 

“Yes, you are right,” replied Bilkins, “it wants 
someone # good deal cuter than I am to get over 
that woman.” 

“You don’t say so.” 

“Yes, when I first came here a strong suspicion 
grew on me that the landlady an tg herself rather 
freely to my provisions. I would mop ber little 
game, I thought. So one day I brought a chop 
and a pound of new potatoes. Having counted them, 
and, finding that there were ten in all, I handed 
them over to be cocked. When the meal was ready 
and the covers had been removed, I strained my nec. 
at its utmost limit to see the result of my little ruse, 
when——’ 

“You found several of them gone, I suppose?” 

“No, nothing of the sort. ey were mashed!” 


A CERTAIN militia battalion—the “ Terrors” 
possessed but a very small band. The commanding- 
officer’s feet—he was a burly tcrame. wore eal, 
very large. Ome day the battalion was to march out, 
but the music was not forthcoming. 

“Where on earth is the band?” 
adjutant. 

‘or some time there was no reply; but when the 
question was repeated, a gruff voice was heard from 
the rear rank: 

‘I do believe, sir, the colonel trod on it by 
accident.”’ 

And even the adjutant smiled. 


SOC 


Sox: “Pa, why does Mr. Ring say his head is as 
clear as a bell?” 
Pa: “Because there is nothing in it but his tongue.” 
>~S=0C< 


“Men worry much more than women.’’ 

“Yes; they not only have everything to worry 
about that women have, but they also have the 
women to worry about, too.” 


SOC 


ROMANCE FRACTURED ON THE 
SPOT. 


Tey were sitting in the quiet moonlight, gazing 
upon the various heavenly bodies visible above the 
tree tops. The music of a fine old organ from the 
village church floated towards them, and the chirp 
of a cricket calling to its mate in the grass occasion- 
ally broke the stillness. 

“Isn’t it perfectly beautiful?” she softly said, a3 
the rg aused for a moment. 

es, ans’ musi ; “and are 
said to do it with their hind reat me 


queried the 
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THE PRIEST. 


A bold, vigorous story, like none that has ever appeared in this paper. 


HOW LAST WEEK’S CHAPTERS CLOSED. 

Gascoigne throws up his London campaign with the 
intention of going North to carry out his first laid schemes 
—to serve the people of the factories. 


Ginger Pop enters his rooms as he is packing his trunks, | 


d at his suggestion decides to go with him. 
T on meet Straight John and \ Van Royat at the front 
door, as they are leaving the house, and after a fierce 
altercation manage to elude them by driving off in a 


taxi-cab. ’ 
i Pop wishes to call at her flat, and on their 
arrival there she asks Jim to go in with her. ~ 
Jim hesitates, thinking of what the world will say, but 
finally does so. 


) CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN. 
Comrades ! 


Poppy flung open the door of her flat, strode into the 
hall defiantly, as if ghe were entering forbidden ground. 

“It isn’t much of a place,” she said roughly; ‘‘ I’m glad 
you're here to see it . 1 mean you know exactly 
the sort of woman who’s going to help you, and it_isn’t too 
late for you to say you don't want me.” 

Gascoigne put down his hat, and Poppy opened another 
door. ‘ There’s a girl staying with me now, she hasn’t 
been here long; I took her in use she was 111; down 
on her luck, I expect she’s in the sitting-room, 60 you'd 
better come in here; I shan’t be a jiffy pecking: Guess I 
haven’t much to pack—big hats high-heel shoes ain’t 
much good on ble stones, are they! ’’ 

She pulled a basket from the corner of the room, opened 
it, and then kneeling at a chest of drawers commenced to 


pack. 
“Won't it be funny to get into a gees old pair of 
re ead, and woollen 


clogs again, a wl around my 
stockings that Exe one to death!” 

She stopped talking abruptly, and commenced to throw 
things on either side of her, reckless of Gascoigne’s pre- 
sence, perhaps forgetting he was there ... . or possibly 
his presence je no difference to her behaviour. : 

hen she commenced to pack, Gascoigne stood with his 
back to her looking out of the window; now he turned 
tound, and with folded arms surveyed the basket, the 
floor with the dainty scraps of linen and lace scattered 
about it. 

** Clogs and woollen stockings, and a grey shawl for 


your head. 

He spoke alowiy and ac letting the words fall 
heavily. He saw opey Marshall wince, and he knew his 
words were blows. He delivered them purposely. 

“‘ Always the grey sky above you, and the dirty cobble 
stones, and the little, Jow houses. And women, who'll 
taunt you, and men who'll laugh at you; and if you're 
lucky enough to get plenty of food, maybe it will be food 
that ll make you sick. . »« Do you know what you're 
doing, ae yr” 

She had been kneeling at the open basket; now she sat 
on the floor and she nodded her head. She held up a pair 
of black silk stockings but she did not raise her eyes. 

uu 


‘* Trying to pack, but it ain’t easy,” she said sharply. 
‘‘ That's it! Are you sure——” 
She dug both hands into the drawer and waved a foam 


of lace in his face. ‘‘ Look here, what’s that about 
Solorfon in his glory! You know what all this is worth? 
. . . It’s all very well if a girl’s loved, for she wants to 
be glorified then.” She jumped to her feet. “ I'll leave 
all this for those who come after me.” She opened the 
wardrobe. ‘‘A dress—it don’t matter if it’s crumpled— 
and there’s some old boots. A brush and comb and sponge 
and tooth-brush.” She shut the basket with a bang. 
“There, now, I’m ready!’’ Gascoigne did not move. 
“Come along, it’s no use wasting time.’’ 

He glanced round the room meaningly. ‘Isn't that 
picture on the wall yours? All those feminine toys on 
the dressing-table? Are you going to leave everything 
behind? ’”* 

She, too, folded her arms and faced him: ‘ Aren't you 
leaving everything behind—a jolly sight more than a 
silver-mounted brush, a few bits of baby ribbon, a couple 
of pictures, and some books and nick-nacks.” 
ac ascoigne wavered: ‘‘If you know what you're 

loing——” 
es of course I know. Pick up one handle of the basket, 
I'll help with the other—and mind the door.’’ 

She successfully steered him and the basket into the 
hall, but, as they reached the landing outside, the sitting- 
room door opened, and a tall, pale-faced gixl appeared. 

“Hullo, what’s up, Poppy 1” ehe queried. 

“Tm off, that’s all; left a lot of old rubbish behind 
which you’re welcome to.” She glanced at Gascoigne. 
“You wait there.’’ 

Then she re-entered the hall; he heard the girls whisper 
together, saw Poppy hand her friend somo money which 
she took from a packet she had found in the drawer of her 
aah, eg 

“So long, good luck!’® Poppy joined Gascoigne on the 
landing and took up her end of the basket. The girl 
watched them with a puzzled frown. 


“I hope you'll have a jolly time,” she said as they 
descended the stairs. 

Poppy laughed. ‘Ye shall have a jolly time all right; 
not a dull moment.’’ 


The pursuers had not found them, and, calling the cab, 
Gy re-entered it and drove to Euston Station. 
oppy heaved a deep sigh when they stood on the plat- 
form. She threw back her head, shook herself like a dog, 
then laughed loudly. 


“ That’s better. Don’t I look more like myself, don't 

sound more like Ginger Pop? Well, do you know whcre 
we're going?” 

Gascoigne nodded. “‘ Yes, 
place; we're going to Oldham. 

“‘Oudham! Lord, poor old Oudham. 
your father made his money, isn't it?” 

Gascoigne nodded. “I'm still their master there, 
theoretically. 3s Wait here ard f'll get the tickets ; 
there’s a quick train in half-an-hour, but’’—his cyes 
twinkled-—“ third-class, you know.” 

It was Ginger Pop who laughed in his face. “ Don't 
care if it’s a dog kennel.” 

It was Ginger Pop of the fectory who told the porters 
to label their luggage and find a corner seat for Gascoigne ; 
it was Ginger Pop who reserved.a place in the luncheon 
car for the man she was going to serve, bought him news- 
ee to read during the journey, and kept guard out- 
side their compartment until the train started, still fear- 
ful lest Van Royat found them and made a scene. 

Then she took a seat opposite Gascoigne, and, closing her 
‘eyes, pretended to sleep. In reality she was very much 
awake; beneath her long lashes she studied the other 
occupants of the carriage, then watched Jim, trying to 
read his thoughts. 

She was not quite sure yet what had really caused this 
sudden desire which had seized him to rush away from 
the world, from success, and the people who believed in 
him. He, she knew, now that the first tlood of enthusiasm 
was over, doubted her, feared she might prove a weak reed. 
And she did not blame him for mistrusting her; it was 
only natural. 

ut she at the same time mistrusted him. She knew his 
strength, she knew he was that rare and uncommon thing— 
an unselfish man, the first she had ever met; but sho did 
not know the motive power that had impelled him to so 
suddenly take this val step. Womanlike, she looked for 
a hidden motive; womanlike, she was suspicious. 

The thing which men called love really ruled the world ; 
not the love which Gascoigne had for all men, or the 
imitation of ion which many men had professed for 
her, but the love of one man for one woman. And Poppy 
had heard of Iris; at the Albert Hal! she had seen her 
from a distance, and intuitively she guessed that love 
waited for Jim Gascoigne if he cared to pick it up. 

Leaning back in the carriage with her head against the 
hard, uncomfortable cushions, apparently eep and 
peacefully content with the world as she found it, she 
continued to study Gascoigne’s face. 

Was he running away because he loved, and feared that 
in winning the woman he would lose the world? He was 
a man capable of a great passion, she read that in his face; 
she could not make up her mind whether he had loved 
or whether it were a storm he had yet to experience. 

When it came she pitied him—and she envied the 
woman. The woman! 

She opened her eyes and leaned towards him, touching 
him with a little motherly action: 

‘* Are you comfortable, have you everything you want? ” 

He nodded. ‘‘ You have been asleep, haven't you?’ 

om And dreaming. Tell me your plans; have you made 
any ? ” 

He hesitated a moment, then drew a sheet of paper from 
his pocket and a pencil. ‘‘ From this day onward we are 
comrades, Poppy,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ Nothing more and 
nothing less.” 

‘*Comrades?”’ She repeated the word doubtfully. ‘I 
wonder, do you quite realiso all that I am, and all that 
I have been?” 

“ All that you were,” he smiled, “and all that I was 
not, we have left behind in London. Look through the 
window—see the clean, green fields, the trees, the sky, 
and that river bounding towards the sea! We're in the 
country now, passing through the meadowlands out into 
another world. We have been learning things, you and 
I, in London; we’ve been to school, now we're going out 
into the real business of life.” 

‘‘And all the silly things I did at school—don’t 
matter? ’’ 

“Not a bit,” he cried with a boyish laugh. ‘‘ Now 
then, listen, I have confessions in my explanations for the 
future. I wonder if you rem my telling you I was 
going to give ig my father's business? It ought never 
to have belonged to me really, for I stole it, Poppy.” 

“T don’t believe that.” 

“You must. I am a thief.” 

He saw the glint of steel in her eyes again. ‘‘ All right, 
so am I. I’ve stolen more precious stuff than you, and 
wasted it, too.’’ She shivered. ‘‘ Lord, if one only knew! 
. . . That school business can be cruel.” 

“T didn’t sell. my father’s business,” Gascoigne cried, 
“TI found it would be no good doing so. It only meant 
putting power into other men’s hands, and letting them 
sweat and rob if they wished. I kept the business on, 
keeping the hands working full time whether the business 
was good or bad, and paying them full wages. And do 
you know what I’ve earned? The hatred of the masters 
and the contempt of my own people. What little profit 
there was I’ve spent in my work in London. I’m going 
to er all that now.” is te 

“ How are you goin lo it?” 

“First of all I shall learn to understand the business 
myself, so that I 1 know what’s happening; I shan’t 
pay big wages, only just ones, and I'll teach every man and 
woman and child in my employ how to live and how to 
serve life.” . 

Poppy shook her head. “I wonder if you know what 
you're up against? ’’ 

(Continued on next page). 
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“T know,” he said, under his breath, 
ignorance, monuments of lies to break 
what I want! I’ve learned the value of popu : 
London; I’m going to teach the pesrie they've got to work, 
ay, and work jolly hard, and at happiness comes from 
work and learning how to live. And tha 
neither in believing that the elastic thing _ 
the soul is saved, nor in possessing & pocketful of gold, 
but in believing in tie immortal of re Si 
it’s only diggin a field or pulling : 
In the Teemortality and the beauty of flesh and blood and 


brain.” : 

Poppy nodded, and looked out of the window, dreams 
in her eyes again. . 

7 Took at all those daisies in the field,” she whispered, 


“ain’t they just pretty?” : : 

ascolgne bent forward and took her hands in his. 
“Yes—and if all the leaves of all those trees had_ not 
withered and died and lain in the field during the winter 
there would be no daisies there.” 

“ You mean——"’ ; ; 

“That you and I are going to grow more than a field 
of daisies up to Oldham.” _ 

His hands gripped hers tightly, and suddenly she drew 
them away with a sharp cry. ; 

“Don't do that,” she cried angrily. 

“T am sorry,” Gascoigne stammered ; 


“did I—hurt 


.) She hid her face, folding her arms across her breast, 
folding them so tightly that she crushed her bosom until 
it pained her. 

“Yes, you hurt me!" 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT. } 
Back to the Clogs. 
OARARARRRReer eee 
Crarrer-ciat, clatter-clat, clatter-clat! — 
Half day and sometimes half the night the human 
sea rus over the cobble-stones of Oldham as fiercely 


d isil the breakers from the ocean rushed 
a ie socks ae pounded the cliffs of Roscastle. 


Gascoigne, awake before the dawn, heard this sea of 
flesh and blood beating up the streets. At first heavy with 
sleep his brain did not realise its significance; for @ few 
dream-shadowed moments he fancied himself back in Corn- 
and thought his sonteals senate es — Ae 

@ sweetness of the wild gorse from ; 
toe el and brought with it 


Iking to the window, drew up the blind and looked out. 
ir ‘du 1, drab world of prey was all he saw at first; night 


was slowly withdrawing her mantle from the pal and day- 
not arms 0. 


stars and beckoning to the earth to open its eyes. 

Grey miste hovered over the streets and licked the count- 
less chimneys of the grey houses. And here and there, 
increasing every moment with _the light, the mighty 
chimneys of factories and foundries pierced gloom. 

Jim Gascoigne opened the window, and, leaning out, 
looked down. He wanted to see clearly and hear dis- 
tinctly ; the rush and roar of this human ea brought with 
it strange memories. He was a boy again, lying on the 
Roscastle cliffs at dawn, listening to the breakere ming 
below, and watching, with Straight John, for the sight of 
pilchards or mackerel. 

Those were the days when they fought the sea for 
their bread and butter, and the song 0 the waves was 
the song of life and death; and the coming of the fish 
meant wealth or poverty. . 

In those days Gascoigne had only thought of sport; his 
keen joy was to see the waters darkening with a mighty 
shoal of fish; the signalling to the boats, the wild of 
the fisherfolk as they hurried to their nets. And then the 
battle with the waves, and the women watching from the 
hore, and the boats filled with the shining, living 
creatures. . + + . 

That had been sport, and this—was not there sport in 
this, too!—this fishing for countless souls, this i 
forth of a net whose meshes were knit with love that he 
might catch humanity ere it tumbled headlong, willy-nilly, 
out of Existence into the Unknown—if only to manure the 
garden which God long since left in charge of His head 
gardener, Nature. 

Clatter-clat, clatter-clat, clatter-clat! 

There was little joy in the sound, and the wooden roar 
scarcely stirred the heart or made the blood flow faster. 
Rather it was ‘depressing; it was like countless hammers 
knocking nails into innumerable coffins. 

For, though the wooden-shod feet hurried swiftly over 
the stones, yet they moved wearily, as if the owners went 
unwillingly to their daily task, 

It was strange, and it was terrible. Gasciogne realised 
this to its full extent, standing at the window of his bed- 
room watching unseen, and listening. 

Brought up in the heart of Nature, he knew that every 
living creature, everything that possessed life—save man 
—praised God in their mere existence, and in work found 
the secret of existence. And now, whilst the wooden 
waves roared angrily beneath him, a little black sparrow 
of the chimney-pot world perched on the casement, turned 
ite head right and left, shook out his feathers, and gave a 
cheerful chirrup. ae : 

“Hello! Good-morning,” he said. ‘‘ How fine it is 
to wake up, to sniff the sweet air, to feel the wind and 
rain, and watch the day dawn in the east. Hello— 
good-morning ! "’ 

Jim watched tho bird fly away to break its fast, and 
then leaned down again and looked at his own kind; he 
was tempted to cry to them: 

 Hello--good-morning—isn’t it good to be alive! ” 
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But if they heard, he knew they would not understand. 

aed on : stream at hogan panama Bascugne 
—his wor le, many of them. ld women, young g:rls, 
men, and tran children, all with bent heads, the women 
hidden in grey shawls, brown petticoats flapping above 
weary feet. Tho white dawn now silhouetted their faces, 
as grey as their city, with big, tired eyes—eyes that had 
only seen sorrow and sleep, and sometimes a glut of food 
and_ drink. 

_His people—and he had thought to serve them by 
giving them more money than they were accustomed to 
possess—to pay them for services with mere coin of the 
realm! He knew the fly of it now; the knowledge 
dawned in his heart as daylight in the sky. Money would 
bring them as much happiness as would have been given 
to the sparrow that had chirruped him good-morning on 
his window-sill had he thrown it a sovereign. 

And presently the stream of humanity dwindled away, 
and the clatter of the clo; rey fainter and fginter. Day 
nad dawned a acewih ca: Te ind the city walls, and the 
heart of the Empire was at work again, pumping Tf 
blood through her arteries, to be quickly tapped by the 
greedy in exchange for yellow coins. . 

The talt chimneys belched black smoke into the en 
from other chimneys tongues of flames curled upwards, 
and instead of the voices of men and women singing at 
their work the air became charged with the dull yet 
a ore murmur of machinery. 

ascoigne glanced at his watch. It was still very early, 
but he did not go back to bed. He washed and dressed, 
then, passing through the hotel, still asleep, he went out 
and followed in the train of the stragglers. 

He knew where the offices of hig Swn business were 
situated, but they were still closed. With some difficulty, 
however, he found the factory, stood outside and watched, 
spoke to some of the men and women going in; but they 
had only surly answers for him. So he wandered about 
the town, making himself acquainted with the streets, 
the shops, the churches, the public buildings, and, even 
in a short space of time, he learned much of the life of 
one quarter of the inhabitants who lived on the other 
three-quarters. 

He waited breakfast at his hotel, expecting and hopin 
Poppy would come. She did not appear until he 
finished. He was waiting impatiently in the coffee-room 
when a message was brought to him that a@ woman wanted 
to sce him, and, going into the hall he found Poppy 
standing just inside the door. 

Her back towards him, he did not recognise her until 
she turned round. For about her shoulders was w 
the conventional grey shaw), and a short skirt fell from 
her shapely waist, and, looking down, he saw the wooden 
clogs and the woollen stockings that tickled. 

He laughed in her face; he could not help it. The 
change was 60 startling, and there was something humorous 
in it. It was almost ag if she were playing at theatricals. 

She had disguised herself and all that she had been very 


cleverly, but he realised that she could not disguise her 
beauty; rather the grey shawl, the rough ice, and 
Her hair, brushed 


clinging red petticoat emphasized it. 
tidily, Sid fallen low on her neck, and took to itself an 
added glory because of the grey pall that threatened it; 
only the pallor of her face was emphasized, the brightness 
of her eyes, and her lips were not so red. 

“Why have you done this!’’ he asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “ Why did you take off 
your parson’s coat and tie and collar? Because you did 
after that first time you preached. I suppose you did it 
because you gave up plying the regular parson’s trade. 
Well, I've changed my trade, and so I've changed rd 
clothes—most of them. Barripg these stockings, whi 
have been making me crazy nearly all the morning, I’m 
decent underneath still, but—well, that ain’t neither here 
nor there. Just remember, please, I’m Ginger Pop, and 
T’ve come to hear what you're going to do, and to tell 

ou what I've done.” 

Gascoigne nodded; the laughter had left his face and 
his eyes, and was serious, very serious, again. 

“You'd better come into the coffee-room; have you 
breakfasted? Where did you sleep last night, and why 
didn’t you stay here?” 

“Look here,” she interrupted, “I ain’t one of them 
gramophone machines—and I ain't going into the coffee- 
room. Fancy me in the coffee-room like this! Oh, yes, 
of course, I've had something to eat,” as she saw a look 
in hie eyes which she knewmeant battle. “Now, if you 
ain't got anything to do, you'd better come and see what 
I’ve done.” 

Fetching ‘his hat and stick, Gascoigne followed her 
jnto the street. They walked some distance in silence, 
each suddenly finding conversation difficult. Gascoigne 
felt that Poppy had raised a barrier between them; he 
did not quite know what she had done, or what form the 
barrier took, but she had changed, and she signalised 
the change, in her clothes. 

“« Where are you taking me!” he asked. 

“We agreed you’d have to live somewhere—a house 
or something—and I’ve found one, that’s all. Leastways, 
a widow and her daughter’s got two rooms in it; the 
landlord said he'd clear them out if you took it, but 
you might let ‘em stop and help with the rent. You see,” 
she added ansteedily: “TI can do for you there.” 

“Do for me?” He tried to raise a laugh, but it was 
a failure. . 

“Yes; wake you up in the morning, send you to bed 
at night, mend your socks, and cook your dinner.” 

She laughed easily enough. ‘Don't it sound funny! 
Me, Poppy, mending some fellow’s socks. . . . ‘It 
ain't all I’m going to do; remember, there'll be battles to 
fight. My word, we're going to be up ageinat it pretty 
hot and strong, I can see that already.’ She to his 
arm. ‘ But you've got pluck—you won't let ’em bully it 
out of you or let ’em drive you away disgusted!” 

Though it was an assertion rather @ question, Gas- 
coigne heard a trace of doubt in her voice. He, too, was 
dealing her in the same way, wondering whether she 
would have the pluck. He glanced down again at the 
wooden clogs and the coarse woollen stockings. He knew 
what they typified; he knew that not aly the white 
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where in Poppy's soul was a subtle-sense of refinement, . 
even a love of luxury—at any rate, a desire for the clean 
and beautiful things of life. And eo her soul, however 
badly it had been emirched, that, too, would be bruised 
badly, irritated, aye, even tickled beyond endurance. 

“ Here’s the house,” she said cheerily. ‘‘ It ain't much 
to look at from the outside, but it’s just big enough, and 
if the widow pays four or five bob a week it'll be jolly 
cheap. Come on in.” 

She showed him the rooms—a living room, a little place 
for a study, and a bedroom. 

“There isn’t no bathroom, but I the landlord will 
shove one in. Of course, I don’t know about the. furni- 
ture. There’s the hire agi and the widow says she 
has some sticks, though they wouldn't be up to muc ha 

_Gascoigne nodded. He stood at the window of the 
living room drumming his fingers on the glass for some 
time. Then he turned, and, placing hig hands on Poppy's 
shoulders, forced her to face him, and he looked at her 
searchingly. 

Her face, pale by nature now rather than from the 
friend]: ep changed colour, her cheeks growing red, 


whi 

“Look here, when you've finished staring ——” 

“‘ Poppy, why are you doing this?" 

“© That’s my business! For the same reason as you, 
I a ol he tried to wrench herself free, but he held 
her y. “My word, you have got a grip. . . . 
You're hurting!’ 

He started. ‘‘ That's what you said in the train——” 

With an effort she wrenched herself free, pushing him 
back fiercely with all her strength. She turned towards 


the door. 

“ Now, then, what's the next thing you're going to do? 
Are you going up to office to tell ‘em you've come back 
to run your business yourself?" 

Gascoigne nodded, but remained standing with his back 
to her, facing the window. 

‘as re then the people, your people, how will you tell 
em?” 

He roused himself as if from the con 
another subject. 
morrow morning.” 

“To-night,” she said eagerly, ‘outside the mills, You 
can pass the word: round at dinner time; they'll get to 
hear it quick enough, so they'll be prepared. They like 
to be treated that way; meet ‘em straight and fearless 


He ANd. «1 know, P But they 
e smiled. ow, Poppy. But won't like 
what I’m going to tell them.” on 
“That don’t matter; we'll teach 'em. . . . Now, 
then, it’s getting late.” She looked across the room at 
him a little doubtfully. ‘“ You go to the office and I'll go 
round to the landlord if you like, and tell him you'll 
settle here.”” 
“ Thanks.” 


ation of 
“T must meet them to-night or to- 


‘He moved towards her, but she went 
ahead, passed into the hall, and out into the street. 

“And about the furniture—shall I leave that to you, 
Poppy! You'll have to spend as little as ible, but 
use your own discretion, for it'll be your home as well 
as mine, you know.” 

She tossed her head. ‘‘I'll see to it.” 

Gascoigne waited until he reached her side. ‘I’m sorry 
if I hurt you just now.” 

“That's all right,’ she interrupted hastily. 

“I won't do it a ain,’’ he continued. “ There’s just 
one thing to be said, Poppy. If we're going to work 
together we must work as comrades; at the same time, 
we mustn't be afraid of facing the truth. You must kee 

hing from me—nothing. Don’t think that I shall 
forget you're a human being, flesh and blood. . . . 

so—when the flesh calls to you, or yourheart aches, 
or when, perhaps, you grow tired and sort of disheartened 
well you may want to go back one day; one never can 


Poppy slowly nodded her head. She saw Oldham 
through a mist. “ One never can tell.” 

‘Don't be afraid to tel me, that’s all I want to say,” 
he cried guickly. “Tf ever you feel you must run away, 
tell me first. shan't try to stop you; I ghall want to 
wish you—God speed."’ 

She tried to speak, but something rose in her throat, 
choking her. She had never experienced such a strange 
and horrible feeling before. It was something like death, 
this choking sob in her throat. Yet, when she did find 
her voice, she flung. words at him tauntingly, after the 
fashion of a mill girl or a harridan of the gutters : 

“Wish me God speed! If I run away back to—hell!” 

“Yes,” he said stoutly, ‘‘God speed on whatever jour- 
ney you May take. And a safe return.” 

aecng tl as they walked along, he felt something cold 

touch his hand. Glancing down, he saw her white hand 
naeatls the shawl foeling id his. 

gripped. . . . m loosened. And the priest 

and Canger e the mill hand, walked together ile by 


side. 
And Oldham stared, surprised, instinctively realising, 
perhaps, that the Unexpected was at hand. 
(Another instalment next week,) 
a 


“ WonDERFULLY keen some of these ’ere detectives 
aro!” growled a cantakerous crank, pouring over 
his newspaper. “Just give ’em a murder mystery, 
and in less than a week they will have found oub 
everything about the late lamented’s taking off ex- 
when he was murdered, how, where, why, what 
for, with what, and by whom.” 
ee fee ee 

Ir you will kindly turn to page ii. of cover, you will 
read about Pearson's Weekly Toffee. Now, if you are 
buying sweetmeate this week, we should like you to 
ot us by asking for this toffee. We have no doubt 
at all that thousands of our readera will remember to do 
al el good toffee, because we've tasted it ourselves 
and know. 
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9 ‘ B|does Redfern’s Navy| Juan“ a 
SCOTT S Emulsion s2:%—Het wi ey Secs 


From Boot Repairers Everywhere. 
Write for Bcoklet. Redfern’s Rubber Works, Hyde. 


AVOID COLDS. Thieds tho scason for 


Colds pulmon- 
ary, bronchial, influenza, chilly, and feverish 
—each with its own peculiar form of attack 
—are rampant. Damp, penetrating weather, 
following snow and sunshine, is reaping a 
full harvest of victims. Damp, warm weather 
is more dangerous than dry, cold weather. 
You can avoid all risk of changeable weather 
and the danger of taking cold by keeping up a 
brisk circulation of new, living, invigorated 
blood with the assistance of Wincarnis. 


Trial Bottle Gratis. 


Send this Coupon, with 3 pecey etamps (to 
pay cost of carriage), to Coleman & Uo. Ltd., 
‘Wincarnis Works, Norwich, and you will re- 
ceive a trial bottle of the wine tonic free of 
charge. 


Sign NGG iasiiscc cascesisnsererseacnarscseresians 
this Address ........0.000..e00 


COUPOM.............ssceecee sevens 
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AFTER FREE TRIAL 2%) ;.c27aie"<% 


any wine merchants’, or at any chemists’ or 
grocers’ holding wine licences. 

“ Wincarnis ” is also prepared with Iron, or 
Pepsine, or Celery. or Quinine, but these are 
generally prescribed for special cases. 


eeecee 


DON’T SNEEZE. 
DR. MACKENZIE’S 


CATARRH CURE 


andinvalids. jlb., 1/4; 1b.,2/4; 2ib.,44, free; supplied SMELLING BOTTLE. 


constantly to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembroke, c Re teve and jckly Cures 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lichfield,&c., by be aay Nervous 


Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,8.0., Devonshire 


WITH ORDER. 


for pel | Ral Devonshire Cream (clotted); absolutely 
Write for any § Pure; no preservatives used; the most efficacious 


A CHARM FOR HEADACHE. 
A SPECIFIC FOR INFLUENZA. 

Sold by all Chemists and 8tores, 
Price {/-or post freein U.K.1¢ stamps. 


M-CKENZIE’'S Cure Depot, READING. 


e ¢ 
jolting ee you are entirely pleased with the 
——— =machine alter examination. The 
mm Goronaphone isa splendid up- 
PA) to-date Disc Machine, with all the 
efections, anid render. 
eat recordsevor produc- 


and pleasure for the family 
circle 
Write for our New Talk. 


Jection of Newest Disc 
Records with every Coro. 
aphone on approval. 
very farthing refunded 

if not cntirely satisfied. 

J. G. GRAVES, Ltd. 
SheMeld. 


you WONT COUGH 
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A simple luxury —a 
hash or stew flavoured 
and strengthened with 
a packet of Edwards’, 


Fiti pny, M 
aT Hy ; 


E.D.S. 


One penny 


Hiy~ 


One penny packet of Edwards’ Desiccated Soup is sufficient for a stew for 
three persons. Added to the stew thirty minutes before being served it 
gives a palate-pleasing flavour that is remembered after the meal is forgotten, 
Edwards’ keeps good indefinitely and is always ready. My Dcar—Buy it! 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


Conducted by Isobel. 


WEEK ENDING 
Fas. 25, 1909, 


WOMEN AT 
THE HEIN. 


Men are Taking a Back Seat. 


4. REPRESENTATIVE woman is 
foremost to-day in nearly every 
one of the learned professions, 
and in almost every department 

‘of human endeavour. and 
industry throughout the world. 

Dr. Mary Gordon, of Harloy Street, has 
just been appointed the first lady Inspector 
of Prisons. 

In the arena of medicine the numbers are 
particularly notable, and Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well, the pioneer of medical women, has just 
celebra: 
Hastings. 

Mile. Ganssel, M.D., was appointed director 
of a clinic of Montpelier University the other 
day. It is the first timo such an office has 
ever been given to a woman. 


Medicine Attracts Hundreds. 


Mile. Sarah Broida has been made ship’s 
hysician on a packet-boat of the Mixte 
teamship Company, lying between 

Marseilles, Africa, and Sicily. 

Mme. Louise Briand and Mme. Jeanne 
Menard, both graduate doctors of medicine, 
act as ship's physicians on two of the largest 
Mediterranean steamers. 

More than 600 women are reported to be 
studying medicine at French universities. 
Paris alone is said to have 100 women 
practitioners, most of them holding official 
places of more or less importance. 

In the field of science, Madame Curie, 
who helped her husband to discover radium, 
has just been elected a correspondin 
member of the St. Petersburg Academy 0 
Sciences. 

The legal battle- ground has been 
thoroughly. occupied by the fair invaders. 
Mdlle. Blanche Azoulay, who is the first 
woman to be admitted to practise law in 
Algiers, has taken the oath in the Court of 
A is 
m ‘© commemorate the occasion the counsel 
of the Bar of Algiers organised an elaborate 
ceremony. The barristers were all present, 
and the leader of the Bar made a speech 
welcoming Mdlle. Azoulay to their ranks. 

Many Delight in Exploration. 

For eome time women have been employed 
as assistants to the police in Stockholm, and 
it is claimed that the “Sisters” have been a 
great success. They are particularly useful 
in the surveillance of women and children 
who happen to be in trouble, and it is said 
that they are tactful in making inquiries into 
the antecedents of such. : 

There are, of course, many women, like 
Miss Charlotte Mansfield, who delight in 
travel and exploration, and one of them, 
Mrs. Zelia Nuttall is now in Mexico as field 
director of the Reid-Crocker Expedition, 
which is excavating the Pyramids of the 
Suan and Moon. 

In one sphere alone woman does not 
shine. Thereare few, if any, actual inventors 
among her sex. 


her eighty-eighth birthday at | 


How the Beauty § 


= Expre: 


RTISTIC,  in- 
genious, and 
clever under 
all circum. 
stances isthe 
modern woman, but at no time 

more £0 than when in beauty’s quest. The 

storehouses of history andart have been rifled 
and their contents appropriated, all to the 
enhancing of milady’s charms. So it need 
not excite wonder that the “ beauty spot ” is 
once more on Dame Fashion’s list of 

“ accessories ” for the woman beautiful. 

The old beauty shop in the Bue St. 
Honoré in Paris, where beauty spots were 
sold in pre-revolutionary days, has again 
been | and a skilled beauty doctor 
is busy all day and late into the night teach- 
ing women how to have white complexions 
and to adorn their cheeks with black 
patches. 

They Emphasize Delicate Outlines. 

He lately said, “ My customers include 
the handsomest and richest women in Paris 
and London.” f 

According to this beauty doctor’s state- 
ment a beauty epot is nothing more nor less 
than a mark b emphasise the delicate 
outline of a mouth, a dimple in a cheek, or 
the lustre of the eye. 

A spot placed near the left eye indicates a 
coquette, and is called “killing.” The small 
black spot increases the lustre of a deep, 


<—e eye. 
e woman who is more open and 
usly cruel in her charms wears the 
below, near tho edge of the lips. This 
expresses determination to win, to conquer, 
whatever may be the price. = 
Nothing more femininely charming can 


be imagined than to sce a tiny black t 
close to a small, dainty, pink dimple, wilh 
it emphasizes and enhances. 

But the woman with wonderfully classic 
features and her head well poised on a pair 
of delicately sloping shoulders never dreams 
of wearing a patch anywhere except on the 


pot is Used 
Fimotions 


Tw. ae 
THE ENU. 
By a Pretty Girl. 

seeo OST men eat too much. At any 
rate a great number of them 
look as though they do. If I 
dared, I should like to tell 
Man in general that he has no 

Y, earthly chance of appearing 
romantic in the eyes of the girl he is fond of 
if she thinks he loves the dinner-tablo better 
than anything else! 

There is Mr. X. Y., for instance. You 
can’t help liking X. Y. when you first meet 
him, he is such a big, jolly, generous chap, 
always ready for avy prank or amusement. 

But when X. Y. eats, poetry and romance 
vanish and so does your appetite, owing to 
his almost ghoulish enjoyment of food. 

He's Always Starving. 

“Isn't this soup just grand ? ” he exclaims, 
with his face, now suffused with a deep red, 
almost buried in the plate—and not a word 
of general conversation can be had out of 


‘him until every viand has been consumed. 


As X. Y. has made ascience of restaurants, 
none of the cheaper ones ever know his 


| presence, and the amount consumed equals 


the enthusiasm of the attack. An enormous 
beefsteak dinner before the play signities 
nothing. He will go to supper afterwards 


conceal her attractive brow with an over-| with tho zest of a starving man. 


gives a beautiful play ef light an 
while if wrongly placed it throws the out- 
lines out of thee natural balance and 
proportions. 

There are plenty of women with high 
thoughts and good deeds who do not like to 
take themselves nor their friends all too 
seriously. They like to play the part of a 
—’ least they want to look roguish. 

omen with these ambitions always wear 
the beauty spot on the left side of face, 
far down on the cheek. 

A girl with a beautiful complexion and 
well molded features puts her beauty patches 
wherever she likes, and thinks uonhing of 
wearing a half dozen of them. 


shoulders does not decorate her n 
high collar of pearls or corals. Instead, she 
places a dainty black patch on the right side 
of the neck, dose to the point where it joins 
the collar-bone. 


With this craze for patches has come aj 


desire to have a natural mole on the face. 
One or more tiny moles are considered marks 
of beauty as well as signs of good looks. 
Though tiny moles are preferred, those of 
fair size are not considered objectionable. 
Women who have not one mole on their 
faces soon have them painted where they 
will with the aid of a beauty doctor's skill. 


If I dared I would tell this man that he is 


| a cannibal; that his gross way of eating is 
right in the centre. When sen placed it | 


an offence to society; that if he must gorge 
in suvh fashion he should do so in private. 

X. Y. went abroad last summer, and of 
course rained picture postcards on his friends, 
asall travellers do. One of the girls wagered 
that they would be all restaurant scenes, and 
they were. : 

On his return he painted no word-pictures, 
such as the others of his party did, of 
wonderful snow-clad mountains, of quaint 
village scenes, of glimpses of royal splendour. 
Instead, he dwelt ial on the good 
dinners he had enjoy: 

What I Want to Say. 


times, when the humorous side of it strikes 
mo, I feel like saying to my gourmandizing 
friend :— 

“Oh, why do you show such spite against 
the little lamb in his bed of green peas or the 
little chicken emothered in gravy? I fear 
that some time you may devour me if dinner 
happens to be delayed or the meal turns out 
a failure, as meals sometimes will. In your 
passionate regard for food I scent a victorious 
rival. Adieu, Monsieur X. Y. Return to 
your muttons—alone.” 


ek 
SOME DAINTY DISHES AND HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


STEWING 

Is the most economical form of cooking, 
as little heat is required, and tho vegetables 
go necessary for tho flavour increase the 
bulk of the stew. 


A WHITE WATERPROOF MACKINTOSH 

Should be washed with yellow soap and 
tepid water. The stained gin may be 
rubbed with a flannel dipped into paraffin 
previous to the washing with soap and water. 
(Reply to CuRissi£.) 


LEMON SAUCE 

For boiled puddings is what you will 
like, I think, Cut the rind off half a lemon 

thinly, taking care that there is none of 
the white part on it, and boil for three anda 
half minutes in a teacupful of water, then 
remove the peel. Strain into this the juice 
of the lemon, add two lumps of sugar, and, 
just before serving, ten drops of brandy. 
Orange may be substituted for lemon as a 
change. (Reply to Datnrr Cook.) 


ORANGE GIN. 
This is quite the time to make orange 
Sar for Seville oranges are at their best. 
¢ the thin rinds of four Seville oranges 
and five lemons into a gallon jar, and pour 
over half a gallon of gin. Let it macerate 
four days, and then pour off the gin. Have 
ready a syrup made of two pounds of loaf 
sugar and half a pint of water, add it whilo 
nearly boiling to the spirit. Stirall together 
and when nearly cold, bottle. This liqueur 
will be improved by keeping. (Reply to 
Sritu Room. 


MUCH OF A LADY. 


Have you ever thought how painful it is 
to an unexpected visitor to be entreated to 
overlook this, that, and the other domestic 
shortcoming ? 

“Please excuse the table-cloth—Esther 
has just upset the flowers—so tiresome of 
her! Pray don’t notice the dish—John 
insists on having ‘ hot-pot ’ served this way! 
Excuse the pudding, won’t you? It’s vory 
plain, but the children do love these little 
currant dumplings! ” 

If John’s wife were “much of a lady” she 
would find an easier way out of her little 
ombarrassments, and recommend the currant 
dumplings with a simple enthusiasm that 
would make the unexpected guest feel that 
they were tho identical sweet which he 
would have repeated on his own dinner 
table. 

Currants may always be relied upon to 
treble the food-value of any dish into which 
they enter, and these recipes are cut from the 
new edition of the popular little currant 
cookery hook, a free copy of which can be 
obtained from your own grocer: 


STEWED CURRANT DUMPLINGS. 


Fofir ounces beef suet, 80z. flour, 2o0z. 
sugar. 2oz. currants, 1 egg, 1 level teaspoon- 
ful baking powder, a pinch of salt. 

Mertuop.— Remove the skin from the suot, 
and chop it very finely. Put it in a basin 
with the flour, sugar, currants, bakin 
powder, and salt. Beat up the egg wi 
a little milk and stir in. Work into a 


smooth paste, and fill into small, well-greased 
timbale or dariole moulds. Cover each with 
buttered paper, and steam for about an 
hour. ‘Turn out and serve with a sweet 
sauce. 

BATTER CURRANT PUDDING. 

Six ounces of flour, 40z. of currante, two 
eggs, 4 pint of milk, and make into a light 
batter. Add a teaspoonful of baking powder 
anda pinch of salt. Pour into a well buttered 
baking tin, sprinkle over 4oz. currants. and 
bake in a moderate oven for about an hour. 
When baked, turn out the pudding and cut 
up. Serve with castor sugar or with golden 
syrup. 

BREAD CRUMBS FOR FRYING. 

Let these be baked in the oven, without 
allowing them to take colour. Then pound 
finely and pass through a sieve. By this 
method the fish or meat fried will be much 
crisper. 

SPICE CAKE. 


Ithink this.may be the cake recipe whieh |< 


you require. Put into a basin three-quarters 
of n pound of flour, one heaped teaspoonful 
of baking powder, one teaspoonful of mized 
spice, a quarter of a pound of caster sugar, 
and a pinch of salt. Stir these lightly 
together, and then rub in three ounces of 
good beef dripping and add a quarter of a 
pound of stoned raisins. Beat up an egg 
with a gill of milk, pour this into a hole in 
the mixture, and stir well, adding more milk 
if necessary. Beat thoroughly for a few 
minutes, put into a greased tin, and bake 


“Delays are dangerous,” so order HOME NOTES at once, or they will be 


for an hour anda half. The oven must be 

quick when the cake is first put in, but it 

may be allowed to cool somewhat towards 

aa end of the time. (seply fo YORKSHIRE 
IRL.) 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

How fat may be removed rapidly by a 
simple home remedy without causing 
wrinkles, disturbing the diet, or undergoing 
violent exercise. 

“ Fat is nothing but unused energy,” says 
an eminent physician, and the man or 
woman who is over-burdened with it can 
easily get rid of the excess if they wish. All 
they need is ono half-ounce of Marmola, one 
ounce of fluid extract of Glycyrrhiza B.P., 
one ounce of pure Glycerine BP., and 
Peppermint Water to make six ounces; all 
of which they they can get at any chemist’s 
at a very reasonable cost. Then let them 
take two teaspoonfuls after each meal and at 
bedtime until they are reduced to the 
desired weight. 

This simple home receipt is far better than 
any of the secret preparations, for it reduces 
the fat safely and harmlessly. The 
ingredients are wholly beneficial to the 
system, having both tenic and purifying 
qualities, and so help rather than distress 
the stomach. The remedy does not cause 
wrinkles, for it reduces one gradually and 
naturally, preserving a good outline, and, 
best of all, needs no assistance from physical 
exercise or any change in diet—one can get 
the best results and still take things easy; 
eating just what, when, and how one pleases. 
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MADDENED BY THAT 


hing ECZEMA 


Disease Began with Little Spots. 
ARMS, NECK, & FACE ALL ON FIRE. 


NLY those who have endured the torture of 

eczema can really picture the pitiable plight of 

Mr. David Pollock Scott when in the grip of this dread 

disease, but there is a lesson for all in the marvellous 
: cure that Zam-Buk brought him. 

Mr, Scott, who lives at 31, Buckingham Street, 
Hockley, nr. Birmingham, is well known in the 
Midland capital, where he has spent practically 
all his life. Toa “ Birmingham Echo” reporter 
he said: “Three years ago little spots came out 
on my hands and fingers, which itched and 
SS. emarted considerably. A chemist gave mea lotion and 

Mr, Davd P. Scott, Hockiev ointment, but after wasting three months in experimenting 
I found my arms, neck, and face all on fire with eczema. 

“When the bandages were removed from my skin the scabs would peel off, leaving raw inflamed 
flesh underneath. At last I sought advice at the skin hospital, and was under a specialist there 
for eight months. Bat all in vain. 

4 «Whilst in this awful plight I began to use Zam-Buk. The first few dressings with the balm 
@ eased the burning and itching." Day after day my sores were dressed with Zam-Buk, and a 
MM tremendous quantity of bad matter was thrown off from the skin. : 

“Under Zam-Buk’s wonderful influence the akin rapidly got stronger. and is now as clear and 


healthy as that of a new-born babe.’ * 
Because Zam-Buk ss naturally absorbed through the pores of the shin 

and thus gets down at once to the ‘seal of shin-diseast, Zam-Buk ts Test Zam-Buk 

the only reliable cure for ecsma, wleers, scalp disease, piles, bad leg, . yourself free of 

poisoned cost. Send 

this coupon (with 1d. stamp to 

cover return stage), to 


wounds, and sores of all sorts, 
Zam-Buk Co., s, and a free 


sample will be at once sent you. 
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’Rt1dge-Whitworth 


Britain's Best Bicycle 


BY APPOINTMENT: 
TO H.M.THE KE'@. 


The Sense of Security 


is ever enjoyed by riders of Rudge- 
Whitworths, for the certificate of Ten 
Years Guarantee, which is sealed to every 
machine, is backed by the largest and 
most responsible makers in the Kingdom, 
specially appointed to the King and 
Prince of Wales. 


The new 68-page Art Catalogue 
describes in detail the new features of the 
1909 Models of Rudge- Whitworths, 
including the 


Patent Combined Celluloid 


IF | MOST BE WASHED 
WASH ME WITH 


VINOLIA 


Premier, 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Medical, 8d. ; 
Toilet (Otto), 10d.; Vestal, 2s. 6d. 


Patent Rustless Finish 
Patent Brakes 
Variable Speed Gears 
All-steel Flush-joint Frames 
Featherweight Roadsters 
The 10 Years Guarantee 


Prices from £3 15s, cash to 
£14 12s., or from 7/- per month. 
The Catalogue is sent Post Free from 


Rudge-Whitworth, Ltd. 


(Dept. 314) Coventry. 

LONDON :—23vu Tottenham Court Road, W. 
23 Holborn Lhe E.C. ; 

160 Regent Street, W. 


fhe Story of the Year. 


Just as. An Englishman's Home, at Wyndham’s 
Theatre, London, is the play of the year, 80 “While 
Britain Slept,” our coming serial, will be the story 
of the year. If you will turn to page 708, you will 
find there something about this remarkable novel, 
something that will arouse your interest sufficiently 
to make you anxious to secure the coming number of 
P.W. Already the people of Great Britain have 
heard the rumour of this coming story, and sre on 
the tiptoo of expectation. 

There have been many war stories written, but 
since wo have stated that it is unlike any war story 
ever written, the people of Great Britain are 
speculating as to the form it will take. Their 
curiceity will be satisfied when the opening instal- 
ment appears. . 
“Pig and Whistle.” 


“We were discussing the curious names which have 
been given to some public-housee the other night,” 
writes P. R. V., “and someone mentioned the Pig 
and Whistle. I said that Dickens invented this name 
out of his own head, but a Scotsman who was 
present, declared that there were several inns with 
this name in -Scotland ‘much older than Dickens. 
He added that pig meant a pot of beer, and that 
whistle was small change.. Can you tell mo if this 
is really the origin of the sign?” I believe 
there is considerable doubt on the subject, P. BR. Vv. 
Some antiquarians think that it is merely a variety 
of the Bear and Ragged Staff. The latter sign, 
painted by an amateur artist, might easily bear a 
striking resemblance to a well-built i pores rform- 
ing upon a whistle. The most probable pepenatian, 
however, is that given by Professor Max Miller, who 
declares that it is derived from the Danish phrase 
Piga Waes-hail, meaning “ Hail to the Virgin Mary.” 
In a similar way, “The Goat and Com asses” is 
merely corruption of “God encomp us.” 


The Hid and the Coppers. 


Herne is a problem all the way from South Africa. 
“I am blessed with a very good-looking little son, 
who was three last August,’ writes Unique. “People 
notice him a great deal, and some of them will per- 
sist in offering him pennies. Of course, every kiddie 
likes pennies, knowing what he can buy with them. 
If I try to hurry him along so that he can’t accept, 
he doesn’t like it, neither does the person who is 
offering him the money. On the other hand, if he 
accepte it, I feel ‘rather small. To make matters 
worse, a coloured man sometimes gives him one. I 
have tried to break him of the habit of taking 
presents by telling him of “bogies,” etc., but it’s no 
po Oe or woe ot ee _ Usrguz. An 

ealthy would chance a bogey for & nywor 
of chocolate. I agree with you, however, that it is 
not good for children to get into the habit of taking 
presents from strangers, and I should certainly stop 
it. Your best plan is simply to thank anyone who 
attempts to give him a penny, explaining at the 
same time politely, but firmly, you don’t think 
it good for the boy, and you cannot allow him to 
accept it. To obviate the kiddie’s disappointment 
you might on su@h occasions give him a penny your- 
self; at all evonts, while he is still so small. He 
will soon be old enough to understand the reasons 
for your objection. 


Those Next-door Neighbours. 


8. C. is having a lot of trouble with the people 
who havo recently moved in next door. “Every night 
for the last two months,” he writes, “they have 
shouted over the garden wall, ‘ Please will you lend us 
to-night’s paper?’ They dare not come to the 
door, as we happen to have a dog in the yard. About 
ah hour later we hear them again saying that they 
have brought the paper back, and could we tell them 
the time. How would you deal with them? I am 
thinking of standing the grandfather clock in the 
window, and then sending the newspaper boy to their 
house to ask them if they want to take in an even- 
ing paper.’”,_——_—_That _ would certainly be a 

icate hint, 8. C. If it fails to work, you might 
wait until they ask you the time again, and then 
reply, very politely, “I think it is about time that 
you took in a paper for yourselves.’ It is true that 
re relations may be ao trifle strained afterwards ; 
ut, at least, you will be saved from running out into 
the back garden twice a night. With tho weather we 
are getting just now, such trips must be distinctly 
unpleasant. 
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TO NOVELISTS. 
£200 Offered for a Story. 


We are offering a peiue of £200 for the best serial story 
L. following conditions : 
Stories must be from 60,000 to 90,000 words. 
The plot should be laid principally s this country, and the 
resent day. 
The prize of £200 will be Paid to the author of the novel 


considered by us to be the best. We reserve to ourselves the 
zipns to purchase any of tne other stories at our usual rates 
oO 


all stories must be submitted under this 


i hich must be t itten on one side of the 
ae aig teal Bs aa | © Fiction Editor 
Maes cite Eph ad te 
ity ” n Pp 
must arrive not later than 
esday, March 16th, 1909. | 
‘nnot hold ourselves responsible for the loss or non- 


remuneration, 


condition. 


li f ., but where stam dressed envelo are 
delivery of MSS., but where ped addr rd agli 


inol every endeavour wiil be made to assure 
return in the event of their proving unsuitable. 


Off the Earth. 


A Frew days ago J. W. 8. made up his mind to gH 
a 


himself, so he dropped in at the Palace Music 
at Glasgow. 
famous Carl Hertz, one of which was 60 remarkable 
that he has been pondering over it ever since. “The 
lady assistant,” he says, “ reclined om the stage, and, 
after Hertz had made a few passes over her, she 
rose slowly in the air about three or four feet off 
the stage. A hi 
and handed to the 
.examine. .As far as 
there could hardly have been wires. 
mine suggests that.the audience was mesmerised, and 
that the woman was not really off the stage. What 
do you think?” 
ingenious fellow, J. W. 8., but I also think that he 


Here he witnessed the illusions of the 


was then passed round her body, 
entleman in front of me to 
could see, it was all right, so 

i A friend of 


I think your friend is an 


is quite wide of the mark this time. To mesmerise 


a whole audience, especially in Glasgow, would be a 


bit too much of a strain, even for the most accom- 
lished professor of the art. Conjurers, of course, 
lo not give away. the secret of their tricks, so I 
cannot explain how Mr. Hertz produces the illusion 


you mention. You can take it from me, however, 
that the lady was not really floating in the air with- 


out support. Perhaps some amateur conjurer amongst 
my readers can suggest a solution. 


Away With Inventions! 


Do rr Yoursezr is quite cross about modern inven- 
tions. “It exasperates me to read so much about 
how inventors are the men most worthy of honour,’ 
he declares. “In my opinion, they are the enemies 
of mankind. In the old days people had to do every- 
thing for themselves, and they did things well, too. 
But nowadays there are so many labour-saving devices 
that most of us are becoming lazy and incompetent, 
because we don’t need to do our own work. Look at 
handwriting. Once, every man in business prided 
himself on writing o good, clear hand. But now any 
; When they 
were girls our grandmothers had either to learn to 
play the piano honestly or let it alone; now any 


miss of sixteen or less can thump out Mozart wit! 
the help of a pianola. We are losing the art of walk- 


ing because there are so many electric cars and half- 
andfather made a fortune 
when he had no better light in fogs and at night 


danger of becoming as blind as a bat, owing to the 
laring electric light he sits under.’”,———- 
me, come, Do ir YourRsELF, it is not quite so bad 
as all that. If modern inventions have altered many 
things, it has not always been for the worse. At the 
same time, there is something in what you say, and 
it would not be a bad idea if the rising generation 
were to learn to do at least some things for them- 
selves, instead of coming to rely more and more on 
the “dodges” of inventive geniuses. 


One for the Advertisers. 


“I wave read your paper for years and years,” 
says J. G. A., “first in Ireland, and now in Cuba. 
I, therefore, think I am entitled to ask you a ques- 
tion. Can you tell me why it is that the Cuban 
people take a much greater interest in the advertise- 
ments in a paper than in the reading matter? This 
er I had the Christmas numbers of nearly all the 
eading papers, but the Cubans out here all preferred 
to read the advertisements. I wonder why it is?” 

Partly because the advertisements are so 
attractively written nowadays, J. G. A., and partly 
because they deal with all kinds of things that the 
average Cuban knows very little about. e are case- 
hardened to such matters ourselves, but a young 
gentleman, who spends his time growing tobacco in 
the wilds of Cuba, is naturally intensely interested 
to learn that for the sum of ls. lid. he can sprout 
out a splendid beard and moustache in the night. I 
must confess to a somewhat similar weakness for 
advertisements myself. The ones I like best are those 
which begin with an exciting story, all about a man 
killing a lion, or something of the kind, and then 
finish up by telling us what to take if we get a 
pain in the small of the back. Perhaps the most 
fascinating advertisements are those in the Japanese 
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papers. A Tokio journal, which someone sent me 
last year, contain wil 
are sent to you with the rapidity of @ cannon ball.”’ 
“Qur extra quality vinegar is more sharp than the 
tongue of the most wicked mother-in-law.” “Pay a 
visit to our warehouses; you will be welcomed by our 
employees, who are as amiable as a father seeking 
to marry one of his daughters without a dowry. You 
will be received as if you were a ray of sunlight 
coming after the rain.” That is what I call doing 
the thing in style. 


Heart Attack. 


the following gems: “Our goods 


T. L. is evidently a gentleman with scientific, 


rather than sentimental tastes. ‘How came love to 
be connected with the heart?” he demands. “Why 
not the liver? The heart is merely an organ capable 
of pumping so many tons of blood round the body 
per diem. Love, I take it, is a certain state of 
mind. Under what possible circumstances can the 
two be connected?” 
quite plain, T. L., and that is that you have never 
been in love. If you had, you wouldn’t ask such a 
ridiculous question. Love not connected with the 


There is ove thing 


heart, indeed—just you wait till Cupid makes 
strai shot in your direction. You will find that 
i see Juliet coming down the street your 
I) begin pumping away with the energy of 
a 60 h.-p. motor-car. Of course, if you like to stick 
to your heresy, you can, but I don’t mind warnin 


you that, if you start cone ae lady your han 
H 


and liver, your suit is not likely to prosper. Girls 
are so old-fashioned in matters of affection. 


“Wovutp you kindly explain,” aske W. M., 

litely, “what is meant by the term, ‘Upper Ten.’ 
T know it refers to the wealthier classes of the com- 
munity, but why only ‘ten’ p”?____—_—It. is the 
modern crase for abbreviation that is\responsible for 
the mystery, W. M. The real phrase is, “The Upper 
Ten Thousand.” It was first used by o genteman 
arrmeid Nathaniel Parker Willis, wie ee “ ee 
edi papers, wrote poems, an ied . ® 
applied the expression to the fashionable people in 

ew York. That modest city was not quite such s 
howling Babylon in those days as it is now, and there 
were probably not more than ten thousand people to 
whom the term fashionable could properly be applied. 
How many there are at the present time I can’t say. 
Apart from the old Dutch aristocracy, who keep 
severely to themselves, New York society simply con- 
sista of the rich people. Anyone can get there provided 
he or she boasts the necessary dollars. As a well-known 
writer observed, “When you try to get into society 
in London, they ask who your father was; in Paris 
they ask who you are; in New York they ask how 
much you have got.” 


Workers and Slackers. 


Emrrores sends me a long letter on the subject 
of young men in businese. “Why is it,” he asks, 
“that so many of them think more of their own 
convenience than they do of the welfare of their 
employer? To my mind, a young man, who hopes 
later on to be his own master, should not mind how 
much work he does, or whether he earns his wages 
three times over. But I find that most of my fellow- 
workers never think of doing more than they can 
possibly help. If their own départment is slack, 
instead of offering to help in another, thoy sit still 
and talk about next Saturday’se football match. I 
believe this is the chief reason there are so many 
unemployed. What have you to say about it, Mr. 
Editor?” I say you are quite right, Mr. 
Emprovez. It is useless for a young man to expect 
fo Ee on, if he is epntented merely to do his own 
little {> and to loaf when that is finished. In 
every business there are some fellows like that, and 
they generally end up by sitting on the sunny side 
of the workhouse wall, smoking tobacco given them 
by charitable people. No man ever got on yet who 
didn’t really enjoy his work, and take a keen interest 
in it. 
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OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
cach acctaent—not the first claim only. 


Z100. RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING 

502 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Jusurauce hhe'ds good for any nee a claims 
of 1,000 cach-—-ndot for one only. £1,0 specially 
guaranteed by The Ocean Accident and @dcraare Corpora- 
tion, Limited, 36 tu 44 Moorgate Street, London, 1.C., ty whem 
notices of claina, under the following conditions, taust be scout 
within seven day's bw the above address. 

vill be paid by the above Corporation to the fea: 

representative of any person hilled by an : 
el, OOO dent oi Great Britain or freland to the passcuger 

trainin whieh the decessed was travelling as a 
passenger cinebucing post-ollive servants cn raiiwak sorting vais 
and who, at ute tine of such accident. toed oan his, or ber Poss. €s.00) 
the Dusuraties Conpon oon this pense. oe the paper in owhriely itor, 
with fis, or Tier: usual signature, written in ink or pened, 
space provcded at the foat Vhs peeper nay be fete 
plaice at abode, so loug as Che coupon is steed. 

PROVIDED ALSO. that fhe Said sum shall be paid to the legal 
represcutative ot sneh person iaigured, should death result) from 
such aceideat within tlirce calendar months thereatter, and that 
notice of the aectlent be given within three days of its oceurrence. 

fn the ean obo persan, nob being a railway 
servi on chit, 1 


on the 
atts, or her, 


ee, : dior aw suicide, nor enraged in an 
G q OO bescab aet, laving the current nonber ote Tenis 20's 

Weoily on tim. oor her, ato the time of being 
Lila by oa orathway ceetdent in’ the United Kingdom, 
although vet hy aa accident to any train in whieh he, 
or sie, may be traveilig as a passenger, the legal repre: 


sentative of the deceased will reeeive the sum of ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or vot, provided noice 
in every case be given to Turk Ocean ACCIDENT AND Guarasier Con. 
ronwtieN, Limtity, 56 to 44 Moorgate Strect. London, WoC), within 
seven ilivs from ihe occurrence of the accident. 


One Hundred Pounds will be paki to tho legal representatic: uf 
any exchst who meets Ine death by accident while actually rides 
un eyele, provided that deceased at the time of such aceident fod 
in his, or her, posscesion the Insurance Coupon on this pare. or 
the paper in which it is, with his, or her, nsual signature. written 
in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. and that death 
occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter. aid that notice was 
ziven of such accident to the said Corporation at abeve address 
within three days of its occurrence. This paper may be teft at 


his, or hes, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only. 9101 
auiues ne ag ee eee of styl Sa subject ta, the cur 
ditions of, the ‘*Qcean Accident an arantee Company, 
Limited, Act," 1690. Risks Nos, 2 and 3. nen 

‘The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the paves * 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act cia 
be seen at the oflice of this Journal, or of the said Corpor. 
No person can recover on more than’ one Coupou-Tnsurauce Ti 
of this Fane r who uave int tho same risk. 

jubscr era w ° WEE: uly paida Swelve- months’ subserintio 
for PEARSON LY in advance to their newsacent on 
to the Popricher, neat eat during the period covere! hy tie: 
subscription. sign the coupon, or carry the paper on their porse 
It is only necernary to forward the newsagent's r-ceint wth 
publisher of the paper, Henrietta Street, London. WC. anil « 
certificato will ve sent in exchange. 


Signatare 


Available from 9 a.m, Thursday, Februrrs !80!, 
until midnight, Priday, February 20:%. 1°09. 
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There is Nothing to Throw Away 
Leen eee eee 


in Cocoa—no leaves or dregs or useless sediment. Cocoa is all soniuiatcaialethe word itselé means « Food of th: 
. Gods.” It is one of Nature’s best pitts to mankind, and every year finds it more and more relied. upon ty tho- 
who study health and diet. , . . 


FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


is — by the Oldest House in the Trade, and is unsurpassed for solubility, fragrance, and flavor 
The Medical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, and Medical Annuai 


testifies to its absolute purity. 
> + +PURE- 
J CONCENTRATED 


ised Goco 


NOTHING TO LEAVE IN THE BOTTOM OF THE CUP. 


PRECIOUS - TO . THE LAST DROP. 


\ xf 


aM. : £105 in CASH 


omer is 


of Pearson's Week- ae”) ‘ f, 65 
iy eine. 2On eect 3 5 NOW AWARDED IN HOME NOTES” COMPETITIONS. 
d, Wire h Z fs | ' URING the winter now drawing to a close Home Notes, the popular ladies’ pap. |.as 
been running a series of Punning Contests which have proved a source «! eit 
REAL orAmitee. pe, 3 P oy ts oo amusement and profit to its readers. 
WOVEN HALF-GUINEA oo deomely aed = The time having now arrived when a change is due, the Editor has pleasure in): 


oh cape ISS wlan Dante a net kt SCIEN = 
= 3 OLE LLL OT LN IE OE ENP cane mee» - 


Suitable for Pratt patcine and oom, Bedroo oom, fe., hay ison, Greens an entertaining form of competition which was presented to the public some ten y: re) 
gto suit all requirement te ae ENO' neat TO : and was much Rese Ey 
sr RY SIZ . thus showing the identical ve The competition is Acrostrcs. ‘ The idea on which the new contests are based is simplicity .t--f 
‘ FREE RUG aeilbeinea aes ate) ot From page 898 of Home Notes, dated Feb. 25, you choose any word you like. Then pe ware a 
own can only Te peck: Ora 0b direst from our looms, thus TAY ws sentence, each word of which must begin with a letter of the wo: you have select !. in 
coe zat ea a Money wiltingly’ pithy if not roved, { these letters in their Proper order. 


ma yeu i fg;timonials received. | With ; "4 For example. Say the word WINTER is ‘selected. An Acrostic on this word might + 
gery, caries wo tal 4 : Y GIVE, AWAY 8 yet, handsome AL: $.. ; WaaTHer in Wovempse Trizs EvezYone RUEFULLY. 
4 Bedford, Sandlemore, Withernsea, \ Hats is another example—an Acrostic on the word ACROSTICS, 
40 Kimbolton Rose, “al Sime See Coe ete, vou a ’ Acazostics Contain REAL OPPORTUNITIES SUITED To INCREASE ComPETiTors’ 8A\ 1‘ 
ne Tgncl Bie a Beton ri es 7 carpets and Rugs recoived safely, and Sas In the same way you are invited to write an Acrostic on the coupon below. Coppa is 
two of your Brussclette Carpets, oue ! fin them quire equal to the praise (those consisting of two or more words joined by a hyphen) are not allowed. 
Arrangements have been made by which eae of Pgarson’s WEEKLY ma, take pa: 


be ri ‘awarded them ; are strong, 
ut. byte: agen nae que eit s PRAT ceteesule ad He to mas 
ate 8 aa by nang the form below. The result of this contest will appear 
otes 0: 


ok 


= 


dwe Ning. Kindly forward me 
I had some carpets from you, and! in any ' 
they proved very satisfacto-y eee us ed and Rugs to match. 


Repeat Orders Received from the Royal Palace, § Rape te Ee The Acrostic Dictionary, ‘compiled by Mrs. A; C. Pearson, is the only work of its |. It 
St cockRoEey _ 8 Bi Ts ik + 3 6 ia ag eT initials ae ome feaneel alphgbarelly: 3 and, wii! st 
~ ee va) valuable for the solving of double acrostics, will also ound useful for the simpler fui. 
GALAXY BARGAIN BALE a e 22 skea 4| COPY Will be sent postfree for 3/6 from A. F.Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street! Lond Ww 
Bersaveirip SS OS free and cont 1 x ee ONDITIONS Witt WHICH CoE ee iets COMPLY. 

Quality Cream e : B ; —— . Alla mt 8m , eT 

. pi gocher ogin. by nouns ened : Age attempt is each maa be weitton ona boners fa entry form low, or they I be disqualified. If mo. 
with crimson. p Y : es pe ery cou; on mast be accompanied bs a ree eoton pal or Bizpence, made pevabie to C. Arthur Pe ts Hd 
y crossed “ cn apace st Dt) 
- porghor ai Ps eal Fare crea ae Fostal Ordar of ba higher value is sent to cover more than one atom ts. the ‘number ‘Of this vata deroni 2 We 


2 Beautifally Com’ mbed White Blankets . 3. The ——r containing the cou or coupoas must “to Home Not Henrie! 
i a eo fortable, well finished and Js j . -— London, W.C., and must be marked TM iiceosrs ai 2” in hs tor top. /left-haid corner. aieteans 


, +b 4. Attempts 1 re 
2 Cream Cot Blankets, warm cnd soft, wach well, = ] act USE THIS ENTRY _ FORM. not later thas i re 
with pretty wulnne mT bones finish. — A Pi Satisfied. , ednesday, Fe! 


ACROSTIC No. 2. 


Postal. Order NO..essseen 


TP RT ARE ah. SR WE et ls tes omit Re =F 


ieee ne on z 
THE QUILTS ! QUILTS! FREE with QuILT_eUPERS DOWN PILLOW: The sdjudica’ . 
: 8 With every hagas received ; ii attempts Fest is Pen: 
It we rese! % carried out with rites 
LOT. 20,000 Real OE De to tha inches Tho Word ....cc.csccccsesserseeee Sclocted from line ...csscereserevescseccsees levare ant: | 
aaa Odourless Oriental either a) M cent Tea 1 t Rgsatteed Hane H ’ ; a wal penn. vip 
wad Quilts. Cosy or Pillow ; or to pur-. Aggy COL. ...000...0f Page 398 of Home Notes mak i rostic : — ; 
~— — ai chasers of Two Quilts we ~ : se ee ea tthe following Acrostic -Kerostic which i-: q 
a8, bea lspowed of st an —_— will present Four Gifts. , 2 : to be the best mY : 
enormous aacrifice, just to ‘ FREE ara inh 00 ses cenececccagpeeersesrmesoacesescomasconecarenes semmesaet eeeceser ceseen ses ees oes deicatore, by wie : ee 
Each 8; Carriage Paid, Also an Extra Special Gift this week with each Quilt sold . ality of iden : a 
half price. —namely, one of our beautiful 0a cee senses cocccesnenss pee ceesteqneeeeeeneetes sos ee 080 eee cen coer ses cesteneeeescnes into consideratic a 
These Quilts are wonderful . : g £10 will | er 
samples, ofsmogern aru 1'- FREE Carpathian _ , other prize- 3 
ib pe o00ne ces: cocesen: / oo eveeee . cosees 
Turkey Chintz of nas Sliver Trays. f Peceecevescecce ces: OP SOTSES SD TEL BDODEEE CEDELEDET BESSDEESOOS thoge whose atten 


quallty, and artistic desizn, 
wud — filled wit hb Patent 
Purified Dow: 

Size in. vey Win. 


next in m-rit. 
~The Editor a 7 

will accept 

bility in card t 


Bize, 9 by TB inches, Very 
strong, equal to Ste 


I undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the 
decision published in Home Notes as final and legally binding. 


a) §.- each, or 2 for ted in Mask, Bird, and other or non aout 
n designs. empt submitte' 
9/6. Nore. —with every Quit BEGIN ED iviscnccscsaccssscciccvssincscsevasesseustereccoonansinesenesd spondence wii 


Carriage Paid. Two Free Presents, 


Ulustrated Bargain Catslogues cof Carpets, Heartbruge, Quilts, Table Tiren: Bedate ids, Overmantels, Curtains, &c, Post Free if, 
When writing, you mention Pearson's Weekly, 252190). Addres' 


F. HODGSON & SONS (Dept. P.W.), Manufacturers and Merchants, WOODSLEY ROAD. LEEDS, 


into in conn-ct 
Competition, ated t 
will be ignore’ 
lished decision ' 
competitors mA) 
on this unde rs’ 


ADDRESS . 
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